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Fresh From English Roads. 


It has become the fashion for Americans when going 
abroad, and particularly when going to England, to become 
Anglomaniacs. They forthwith see everything through 
English eyes, and not infrequently sneer at everything 
American-with an English drawl. To them water is not 
as wet nor eggs as full here as in the Queen’s dominions. 
They begin to adopt English manners and ideas; advo- 
cate English methods, and, of course, end up with being 
free-traders and chronic fault-finders with everything 
American. To all this Mayor Gilroy is a striking excep- 
tion. Judging from his interview with a New York Sux 
reporter, he has become such an intensified American as to 
prefer New York dirt to London cleanliness. 

As a free-trader he is willing to force upon America 
the worst features of English economic policy, but opposes 
the one thing in which England is ahead of America, 
namely, the treatment of her streets and highways. 
Indeed, he seems to delight in championing our bad 
streets, which are the striking defect of American cities. 

He says: ‘‘As to the matter of street-cleaning, New 
York has had to stand her full share of abuse on that 
score. I want to say right here that she is no worse in 
this regard than London or Paris as I have found them 
from personal observation. These cities are clean in spots 
and dirty in spots, just as New York is. I noticed Water- 
loo Road, one of London’s principal thoroughfares, as I 
traveled it to the railway station on Sunday. It was a 
little before noon. It was in a positively filthy condition, 
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and no attempt had been made to clean it, though there 
was hardly any traffic on it that day.” 

This remarkable statement must have been intended 
for those who have never seen London’s streets nor trav- 
eled over English roads. We happened to be spending a 
month in London at the same time his Honor was there, 
and paid special attention to the condition of the streets, 
the housing of the poor, their wages, style of living, etc., 
and are entirely unable to confirm the Mayor’s remarks. 
In all things except condition of the streets, England is 
distinctly inferior to America. Her gang system as seen 
in Cambridgeshire, with women working for ten pence (20 
cents) a day; women (mothers nursing babies), dressed 
like men, shoveling coal at the railroads and pit’s mouth 
for two shillings a day (48 cents), as seen in Wiggin; the 
miserable thatched huts with two rooms, scarcely high 
enough for a person to stand erect in or large enough to 
hold a full-sized bed; agricultural wages for men with 
families, ten shillings ($2.50) a week and in hay-time eleven 
shillings ($2.75) a week; and the iron class-distinctions, 
which have no counterpart in America except as they have 
been engendered during the last eighteen months, all put 
England below America. But English highways and the 
streets of her cities are obviously as superior to ours as her 
Wage conditions are inferior. 

To say the streets of London are as dirty and dis- 
orderly as the streets of New York is about equal to saying 
that ink is clearer than Croton water. Mayor Gilroy says 
he saw Waterloo Road very dirty on Sunday when the 
traffic was light. Of course, the traffic was lighter on Sun- 
days than other days, but the street cleaners are practically 
suspended on Sundays. The Mayor knows that is also 
true of New York, but he never saw Waterloo Road, even 
on Sundays, one-tenth as bad as nearly all the streets east 
of Third Avenue and west of Sixth Avenue in New York 
are all the time. As to general cleanliness, there is no 
comparison between the streets of New York and London. 
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The Mayor cannot find ten blocks of streets in all London, 
even in Aldgate, Whitechapel or Bethnel Green, in 
any such disgraceful condition as Second Avenue above 
Twenty-third Street, to say nothing of the miles and miles 
of avenues and cross streets further east which are very 
much worse. These avenues are not merely strewn with 
papers and garbage and barrels, but they are literally clut- 
tered up with empty trucks and wagons, the like of which 
cannot be found in London, Manchester, or any other large 
English town; probably nowhere outside of New York. 
. The state of repair of New York streets is not any 
more comparable with the London than the cleanliness is. 
In all the distance from Putney to Mile End there is 
not a quarter of a mile of streets in any such disgraceful 
or dangerdus condition as the entire length of Eighth 
Avenue. Moreover, Eighth Avenue is one of our great 
thoroughfares that has been recently asphalted, under the 
superior administration of Mayor Gilroy or his immediate 
predecessor. The pavement is only three or four years 
old, and it is now so badly broken up that it is positively 
dangerous to drive over it. The holes, which are half a 
dozen to a block, form little cesspools of mud. If this 
work had been honestly done, it should, with a little care, 
have remained in excellent condition for at least ten years. 
The wooden pavement of London lasts nearly that length 
of time. We saw many miles of wood pavement in the 
heart of London, where the traffic is thickest, that were 
three years old and not a defective block to be seen. As 
everybody knows who has visited London, the pavements 
of that city are smooth, and in such constant good repair 
that one can ride in a cab for hours utterly unconscious of 
passing over any pavements whatever. The streets of 
Manchester and Liverpool are in as good a condition as 
those of London, but are mostly made of stone. 

The Mayor continues: ‘‘ Much that Americans find to 
commend in London and Paris comes from the character 
of their pavements. I am prepared to say now that the 
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pavements of New York are better and more economical. 
The pavements which Americans take to so kindly are 
made of wood. In the climate of New York and with the 
traffic of this city, which is far beyond anything the pave- 
ments of either London or Paris have to endure, they 
would not last a year.” 

It is true that what Americans and everybody else like 
in London is the character of their pavements—their smooth- 
ness and their excellent condition. They are substantially 
free from ruts and holes, so characteristic of New York 
streets. They are so constantly swept that refuse hardly 
ever becomes an hour old. Indeed, it may be said that 
the entire streets of London are practically as well furnished 
with cleaners as is Broadway from Eighteenth to Twenty- 
third Streets. The mayor’s statement that ‘‘ 1 am prepared 
to say now that the pavements of New York are better and 
more economical,” is beyond characterization. 

Whether the wooden pavements which work so admi- 
rably in London would prove as satisfactory here, we are 
not prepared to say; but in the light of Mayor Gilroy’s 
inability correctly to report on the actual condition of the 
London streets, his opinion as to the quality of London 
pavements may well be discounted. 

Wooden pavements may not be as durable as good 
asphalt, but when honestly laid they are evidently more 
durable than Tammany asphalt as seen on Eighth Avenue. 
Equally interesting is the Mayor’s remark that ‘‘ it [wooden 
pavement] rots easily, absorbs all sorts of impurities, and, I 
believe, isa breeder of disease.’”’ If this is correct, then 
the sanitary administration of New York must be vile 
indeed; for although New York has no wooden pavements 
at all, the death rate is over twenty-six to the thousand 
inhabitants, while in London, where the wooden pave- 
ments are almost exclusively used, the death rate is only 
nineteen to the thousand inhabitants. 

The roads of England are as superior to those of 
America as are the streets of English cities. We had 
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occasion to drive over two hundred miles from London 
through the southeastern counties of England, and we did 
not encounter two miles of road that were not substantially 
as good as the drives in private parks. In almost every- 
thing, except the condition of its streets and highways, 
America is immensely superior to England, but in this it 
is distinctly inferior. To deny this fact is simply to show 
a disregard for accuracy, as well as a painful lack of good 
taste and appreciation of public decency. 

Speaking of the Telford and McAdam pavements of 
Regent’s and Hyde Parks, Mayor Gilroy is entirely right. 
Both as to beauty and the condition of its drives, Central 
Park is immensely superior to London parks. Why should 
not our streets be as good as our parks? 

There is no reason why American cities should not be 
superior to European. Architecturally, English towns and 
cities are not to be compared with American. We have 
more beautiful buildings, and our streets are altogether 
better laid out. All that is needed to make our cities the 
admiration of the world, is that they should be well paved 
and well cleaned and kept clear of vehicles not in use. 

One great reform needed in America is the improve- 
ment of our streets and highways. It is the duty of every 
patriotic American, and especially those who expect to 
hold responsible municipal offices, to urge on the public 
movement in this direction by trying to create public 
sentiment in favor of municipal improvements. This can 
only be done by pointing out the defects in our present 
methods and ideas, and the need of a higher standard of 
municipal life. Were Mayor Gilroy as intensely American 
as he is Tammany, instead of praising our bad streets and 
sneering at the better streets abroad, he would have 
returned with a new inspiration for greater efforts to make 
New York what it ought to be, the most beautiful city in 
the world. He would have pointed out the great work 
that needs to be done, and tried to create public sentiment 
toward doubling the appropriation for public improvements. 
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This would have been a truly patriotic kind of Ameri- 
canism; but to praise our mud and compliment our neg- 
lected pavements, and try to divert the people’s attention 
from the disgraceful cluttering of our streets by unused 
wagons, practically turning the greater part of our streets 
into barnyards, savors of the stultified politician who cares 
more for party advantage than for public welfare. 

If Mayor Gilroy’s interview correctly represents his 
sentiments regarding the condition of the streets and need 
of public improvements in the city of New York, and if in 
this he represents Tammany Hall, then no better reason 
could be advanced for permanently removing him from 
office. Mr. Gilroy and his followers may be entirely 
honest. They may be doing the best they know, but if 
they do not know any better, if their standard of cleanliness 
and public decency is indicated by the present condition of 
New York streets, they are utterly unqualified for admin- 
istering the affairs of the American metropolis. New York 
ought to be and can be the cleanest and most attractive city 
in the world to live in, and all that is necessary to make it 
so is to select an administration that can recognize the differ- 
ence between dirt and decency, and will put public welfare 
before party advantage. 





Gayety Over Hard Times. 


The Evening Post wonders that the SociIaAL ECONOMIST 
is really sad over the depreciations and losses inflicted on 
the country, and especially on wage-workers, by the Cleve- 
land tariff raid. Itseems to think that gayety is the proper 
form, now that the values in the country have shrunken by 
twenty billions of dollars, in order, forsooth, that ‘‘ Massa 
Oglethorpe,” of Lonely Hole on the Tombigbee, may save 
a few cents a bale on the cotton ties which he buys at one- 
half a cent a pound, and sells at the price of cotton, seven 
cents a pound, or that Farmer Joe Cose, of Holland Centre, 
may profit by a little more than sixtyfold on the salt which 
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he buys at 60 cents for a barrel of 180 pounds, and sells 
with his butter at 32 cents a pound. To gain these pigmy 
profits, a race of economic pismires has made a shrink- 
age in our annual production of four billions, in our 
aggregate values of five times as much more, and have dis- 
missed to idleness an army of workers greater than Marl- 
borough, Napoleon or Grant ever led into action. The 
Evening Post evidently thinks, like Nero, that the proper 
thing to do when Rome is burning is to fiddle, or, perhaps, 
like Anthony, that when an empire is falling to pieces one 
should share the witcheries of Cleopatra, and trust the 
wisdom of the howling mobs that are clamoring everywhere 
for they know not what, so that it be something else than 
what they have. The /ost, moved to utterance by our 
article on the Gorman tariff law, says: 


Depressed protectionists are not hard to find nowadays, but we think 
it would be hard to find one more depressed than Prof. George Gunton. In 
the current number of his Social Economist he takes a very gloomy view of 
the new tariff. This pernicious law ‘‘of course implies a cessation of $100, - 
000,000 in the employment of American labor in these two lines [woolens and 
steel] alone,” and this fact naturally makes Gunton bitter on the subject of 
the ‘‘ignorance’’ of ‘‘a number of professors of political economy in our 
colleges,’’ which ‘‘ makes them enemies of the country’s welfare as truly as if 
they were fitting out privateers to prey on its commerce.” But what chiefly 
depresses this professor of political economy who is not ignorant, being not 
in a college but at the head of a ‘‘ School of Economics,” is a fear lest the 
headstrong people may not ‘‘learn the things which these object lessons 
teach.’’ He recalls, in a spirit of deep pessimism, the fact that, ‘‘in 1857, 
after three years of hard times due to tariff reduction, Congress passed an 
act still further reducing the tariff.’”” This is what makes Gunton’s depression 
so grand and peculiar. Others have rivaled or surpassed him in describing 
the evils into which the reduced tariff has plunged us, but they all smack 
their lips as they wind up, ‘‘ But just wait till the people get a chance to 
re-enact the McKinley tariff.’’ Gunton, however, seems to have lost faith in 
the people as well as in the colleges, and to have become convinced that 
they will like the disasters of the new tariff so well that they will call for 
more of the same. 


We print this article in full because it is written in the 
Post’s best jerky-quotation-mark style, the effect of which 
might be injured by abbreviation. It is true we are 
unable to take an optimistic view of the new tariff. To 
be sure, it is better than the Wilson bill would have been, 
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and the most encouraging thing in its favor is that it was 
not bad enough to receive Mr. Cleveland’s signature. 
But just what the Post takes exception to in our article we 
are unable to decipher, except, perhaps, it be the frank- 
ness of statement, to which we plead guilty. Does the Post 
pretend to believe that the new tariff will not seriously 
injure the woolen, tin plate, jute, iron, steel and other 
industries? 

It is quite true that we hold the teachers of political 
economy largely responsible for the industrial disaster of 
the last few years; not because they did the voting which 
elected our panic-creating administration, but because they 
occupied a quasi-authoritative position, although for the 
most part they have not even studied the question except 
in the abstract, and from a purely English point of view. 
Their general advocacy of free trade has been taken as 
furnishing a scientific and scholarly backing to the crusade 
against American industries. This even the Post will 
hardly dispute, since it claims them all on its side. 

As for trusting the people, of course, we do not trust 
the people when we distrust their teachers. Does the 
Post? Does the Post pretend to believe that popular opin- 
ion is always synonymous with wise statesmanship? Does 
the fost believe in the judgment of the fifty thousand 
majority in New York City which year after year puts 
Tammany in power, whose corruption and incapacity it 
cannot find adjectives strong enough to describe? The 
horse sense of seventy millions of people may be trusted 
on matters upon which they are informed, but the subtle 
subjects connected with economics and public finance they 
have not studied, and upon these they are not informed. 
On these they follow leaders who are chiefly editors and 
politicians, whose attitude is controlled by party managers, 
and these, as the Post well knows, decide far more on party 
expediency than on public advantage. 

Take, for instance, the attitude of the Democratic 
press before Mr. Cleveland’s famous 6th of December 
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letter (1887). Not five per cent of the Democratic papers 
were in favor of free trade or anything approaching it. 
This letter committed the party to an onslaught upon the 
tariff, and within three months ninety per cent of the 
Democratic papers were attacking the whole protective 
system and berating those who advocated it. No change 
of economic conviction had taken place among these 
editors, for a large proportion of them had no convictions 
upon the subject. No new information had been received, 
and yet the great voting mass in the Democratic party 
faced about, knowing practically no more about it after 
than they did before their change of front. 

Does the Post pretend that it has faith in the judgment 
of the people on the silver question, on populism, socialism 
andanarchy? Yet the popular demand for these economic 
heresies is steadily spreading. In its fear of these heresies, 
whom does the fost distrust but the people, the voters? 
Of course it is not the great mass of the people who do the 
thinking on these subjects. They create problems, but they 
donotsolvethem. Manufacturers, merchants, farmers and 
laborers are too busy getting a living to give much time to 
the study of such questions, and since these subjects occupy 
almost no place in their education, they are naturally very 
superficial and followtheir party leaders. Whenthey follow 
leaders like the Evening Post and Grover Cleveland we have 
panics and depressions. When they follow the leadership 
of statesmen whose judgment is based upon American 
experiences, and who are interested in promoting American 
industry, we have prosperity; but if from their prejudices 
against capital, and the persistent misrepresentation of 
American business men by the press, as during the last few 
years, they should follow the amalgamated, socialistic popu- 
lists, we may have industrial chaos and perhaps political 
disruption. 

The people as a whole are honest, which is more than 
can always be said for their leaders. They constantly de- 
mand improvement and push for reforms, but are often led 
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in the wrong direction. Popular opinion expresses the 
desire of the people, but it does not always represent good 
judgment. It is doubtful if we ever could have had our 
modern protective system, which, with all its defects, has 
done so much for the nation during the last thirty years, if 
we had depended entirely upon popular judgment. Nothing 
but the accident of the Secessionist rebellion, which put 
the free-traders out of the Union, enabled the Morrill tariff 
bill to be passed. Much of the prosperity of the last quar- 
ter of a century was made possible by the removal of these 
rebel free-trade obstructionists from political power. 

There is little doubt that this fall the people will turn 
the free-traders out of office, but this will be due largely to 
the fact that they are smarting from the direct effects of 
one of the most stupid, not to say ignorant, administrations 
that ever disgraced the Republic. Under the sting of this 
experience they will doubtless administer summary rebuke, 
but what they will do in 1896 is quite another matter. 
They are nearly as likely to succumb to the sophistry and 
clap-trap of the very promoters of this disaster, as they are 
to heed the voice of the real friends of the country. It is 
now well known that the present administration was elected 
chiefly through a vigorous and unscrupulous campaign of 
misrepresentation, based chiefly upon the economic igno- 
trance and general gullibility of the average voter. After 
they shall have somewhat recovered from the shock of the 
political Waterloo awaiting them in November, they will 
again have recourse to similar methods of propagandism. 
This is evident from the bluff campaign now being con- 
ducted by the New York 7imes and other journals claiming 
that the new tariff law is ‘‘ booming” business, and from 
the determination of the promoters of the new law to con- 
tinue the agitation for another slice of tariff reform. How 
well such methods will succeed in 1896 will depend largely 
upon how little advance is made in the direction of economic 
education of the magses. If protectionists rely too confi- 
dently upon the flush victory of this year, as showing a 
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permanent change in economic conviction among the people, 
a Socialistic- Democratic landslide may be expected in 1896. 
An ignorant populace is more fickle and often more danger- 
ous than an intelligent despotism, but an intelligent democ- 
racy is the highest safeguard of freedom and progress. 
Shall we have a well-informed democracy and continued 
prosperity, or shall we have economic ignorance, bluff and 


disaster? 





De Foe and Malthus. 


Of the 157, or, as others say, 210 printed works attrib- 
uted to Daniel De Foe, nearly all had a social drift. In 
their total they cover many of the phases of modern social 
discussion, in an aspect so strictly economic that they have 
been denounced as mean, and calculated to minister only 
to the most intensely lucrative and shopkeeping spirit. 
He wrote a book on the insolence of servants who asked 
higher wages. His ‘‘ Complete English Tradesman” is de- 
signed to prove that trading is nearly as honest a mode of get- 
ting wealth asinheritance, and that England could lead the 
world in trade. These propositions in his day (1661-1731) 
were both moderately revolutionary. They tended to show 
that the landed gentry and the army were but little above 
the merchants and artisans morally, and that the future of 
England lay in trade more thanin war. He wrote a ‘‘Plan 
of English Commerce,” in which he taught that England 
should allow no pound of wool to go abroad until she had 
manufactured it, and a ‘‘ Tour through the whole Island 
of Great Britain,” which, in connection with his ‘‘ Complete 
Tradesman,” would, ina country which was taking nocensus 
of its industries, possibly help the people in a crude way 
to find out something about them. 

His novels were all of the d/as¢ social type, with a flavor 
of Tolstoi, Hugo and Zola. His ‘‘ Moll Flanders” and 
‘‘Roxana’”’ were memoirs of women of the demi monde who 
were not wholly beneath the level of their pursuers. His 
histories of the devil, of magic, of apparitions, and his 
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‘* Journal of the Plague,” show that he was a born writer of 
the descriptive sort, not profound or learned or systematic, 
not a thinker in any deep way, but asensible, garrulous, self- 
educated, observing literary peddler who knew what wares 
the public would read and cared to have no other in his 
pack. Popein his Dunciad calls him ‘‘ the restless Daniel.” 
He fellin with the thought of his period, and put most of 
his mental force into backing up its dissenting religiosity, 
or that phase of half-baked mentality which left a man to 
believe that the greatest service he could render to man- 
kind would be to prove that all conformists, papists and 
atheists are equally in need of divine grace, and that 
English dissenters only have seen the truth of God. 

The grade and order of his mind, in these respects, 
may be judged from the few opening lines of his doggerel 
entitled ‘‘ The Free-born Englishman,” which at the time, 
and among the people for whom they were written, were 
probably regarded as keener in their satire than a scimeter. 
It was probably this poem which causes him to be men- 
tioned as one of the smaller dunces of the Dunciad. 
Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The devil always builds a chapel there; 


And ’twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation. 


He knows the genious and the inclination, 
And matches proper sins for every nation; 

He needs no standing army government, 

He always rules us by our own consent. 
De Foe probably never thought of economics as a 
science, never scanned an economic work, or even consid- 
ered the problem whether the social forces that relate to 
wealth are governed by principles which form a distinct 
system of natural law or laws of science, like those of 
physics, biology orethics. Yet in the single work ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’’ which like a strong swimmer has rescued all 
his others from drowning, he succeeds in illustrating with 
rare romantic art the single economic thesis that for a 
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civilized man to sustain life outside of society is barely less 
than a miracle. 

So impressive is this lesson upon the universal human 
mind, that though De Foe has been one hundred and sixty- 
three years dead, at least twenty-five distinct American 
editions of his works are now in course of passage through 
the press constantly, each selling, as publishers inform us, 
from 18,000 to 30,000 copies every year—to say nothing 
of the editions printing in other English-speaking coun- 
tries, and in the world’s various languages. It is impos- 
sible to conceive a mind that would not be held enthralled 
by ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ in spite of its homely simplicity of 
narration, nor would any culture be complete without it. 
The great books in point of circulation with which it comes 
into near rivalry are chiefly religious. Unlike them, 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ meets no foe in any faith. It con- 
tains no line which the advances of science or the improve- 
mentsin morals render it necessary for.any sect or school 
to discard, and into the best company it always enters with 
the ease of one whose record is polite. 

Thirty-three years after De Foe died, Thomas R. 
Malthus was born, who at twenty-one years of age ‘‘ re- 
ceived orders” asa clergyman of the Church of England, 
and at twenty-two years of age (in 1798) wrote ‘‘ An Essay 
on the Principle of Population as it affects the future Im- 
provement of Society,” which was the germ of all that he 
ever wrote or did. 

The principle which formed the thread on which all 
his historic illustrations were strung, was that man tends 
to multiply faster than his means of subsistence. By in- 
ference, which the world was quick to grasp, there is a 
geometrical necessity that man must be killed off at a 
rapid rate by poverty, disease, war and other life destroy- 
ing agencies or there will not be standing room on the 
planet. One of the Herschels, astronomers, computed 
the period, not many thousand of years, in which a single 
human pair would so multiply as to fill the earth until, 
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standing shoulder to shoulder, and on the shoulders of 
each other, they would extend, in a solid circumference and 
crust of muscle, 240,000 miles in depth, to the moon. 
Obviously, in the face of mathematics so oppressive, murder 
comes asa benign relief anda humane luxury. And in 
a world to which murder is a blessing in disguise, one 
must be gone clean daft to complain of long working hours, 
or of dust breathed in factories. 

The biographers of Malthus, oblivious to the uncon- 
scious humor of such a performance, replied to these 
accusations of inhumanity in Malthus’ principle by point- 
ing out that he devoutly led in family worship, said grace 
before meat in a manner that impressed the ungodly as 
well as the truly good, and died leaving a name and a 
modest competency, of which his widow was justly proud. 

If the difficulty of subsisting man really increases with 
his numbers, the maximum of ease must have been attained 
by Crusoe himself. when, before the arrival of Friday, he 


could say: 
From the center all round to the sea 


I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 


De Foe and Malthus thus become the chiefs of two 
antinomial clans of ideas, one of which sums up in the 
sentiment, society is the savior of the individual, and the 
other in the antagonistic view, numbers are the ruin of the 
race. 

Malthus is as respectably and acutely dreary as De 
Foe is vulgarly and crudely fascinating. About as many 
single copies of his ‘‘ Principle of Population” sell yearly 
as there are independent editions of Crusoe, each num- 
bering many thousands. But the contrast in the actual 
reading is much greater. Malthus remains in every library 
with blocks of pages uncut, while each copy of Crusoe has 
been thumbed, worn, soiled and rumpled by many readers. 
Every copy extant is as homely with use as an old shoe. 

But popularity is no test of truth, and the charge of 
inhumanity is no answer to it. 
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Mr. Malthus’ ‘‘principle” has become a recognized 
doctrine of classic English political economy. ‘The very 
statesmen who in Canada reward the father of twelve chil- 
dren with a hundred acres of land, and expend millions of 
revenue out of an economic treasury to attract immigra- 
tion, require that in the universities of Toronto and Quebec 
the truth that population is a calamity shall be taught 
along with mathematics and the rule of three. 

Sir Archibald Alison in 1840 wrote a counter treatise 
on the ‘‘Principle of Population” which nobody reads, 
because it is never necessary to read a book which conforms 
to the common sense of men, but only one that assails it. 
Mr. Alison averred that means of subsistence and man are 
reciprocally cause and effect to each other. Causes could 
not outrun their effects. Stated as a universal law of life, 
the lower the form of life, the greater its power of repro- 
ducing its kind. 

Malthus in all his illustrations measured the hypotheti- 
cal possibilities of the procreative faculty in man against 
the actual probabilities of procreation in his food in each 
particular country. 

The highest hypothetical possibility of procreation in 
a human pair is that two persons will produce twenty-five 
offspring in fifty years. ‘‘Surely,’”’ observed Malthus, 
‘¢China could not in twenty-five years even double its food 
product.” Buta single grain of wheat has a hypothetical 
capacity to produce 130 bushels, containing 460,000 grains 
each, intwo years. Thisis acapacity of production several 
million times greater than that possessed by the human 
pair, and all the tendencies of man as a cultivator of crops 
are toward making this capacity actual. The theoretical 
capacity of production in wheat is many times less than 
in potatoes or herring. A herring has a theoretical capac- 
ity of producing 10,000 individuals in a single spawn. 

Malthus measures this sort of theoretical capacity in 
man against the probable capacity of a farm, or of England, 
or of Asia, to increase its supply of food. The two data 
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compared are not germane. The population which doubles 
in twenty-five years does not produce its own food. It 
produces food’s worth, or that which purchases food. The 
fact that it doubles proves that it must have doubled either 
its supply of food or of food’s worth. Food’s worth makes 
no such demands for space as are made by food production. 
Moreover, no check upon the growth of population is so 
sharp and decisive as assured wealth. The absolute 
ability to support a family, without labor, sterilizes the 
husband, and incapacitates the wife for childbirth, in so 
large a proportion of instances as to amount to a law of 
final divorce between wealth and fecundity. The propa- 
gation of the race depends essentially upon the poor, the 
thriftless and the inconsiderate. The thrifty, calculating 
and forehanded have very little part or lot init. It is 
doubtful if Mr. Malthus duly estimated that wars, plagues 
and pestilences are followed by periods of sudden revival 
in procreation, which make up for lost time and lost 
numbers. They are almost invariably attended by such 
an increase in the activity of the general societary move- 
ment, and expansion in the volume of money and credit 
through the loans and issues of legal tender notes neces- 
sary to carry them on, that they become or are followed 
by periods of rising profits to capital and increasing wages 
to labor, which stimulate earlier and more numerous mar- 
riages and invite immigration from surrounding nations. 
The epoch of England’s wars with Napoleon, 1795-1816, 
marks also the advent of her most rapid growth in manu- 
factures, commerce, banking, shipping and population. 
The peace which followed, stretching from 1816 to 1837, has 
many of the marks of a continual decline in material 
prosperity. The most marked illustrations of vast increase 
in wealth and population are closely connected as conse- 
quence with intensely exhausting wars. The bitter strug- 
gle of the United States against the Confederate rebellion 
showed this with a vividness which was everywhere felt. 
We entered the war with a population of 31,443,321, of 
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whom about twenty millions were north of the dividing line 
and about eleven and a half millions were south of it. The 
indirect tendencies of the results of the conflict to promote 
a growth,in population in excess of what could otherwise 
have occurred are obvious. Had there been no armed 
conflict there could have been no return to a protective 
tariff, hence no general and rapid growth in manufactures, 
mining and chemical industries, without which the coun- 
try would not have exceeded fifty-five millions of people. 
It now stands at sixty-six millions. Throughout all his- 
tory the nations which have fought most have flourished 
most and grown most rapidly in population. No condi- 
tion is so inimical to material and economic prosperity as 
long-continued peace. It is upon material prosperity, 7. ¢., 
abundant food production, that Malthus bases numerical 
increase. Before war can figure as a source of diminution 
of the earth’s population, it must -be shown that great wars 
are not attended and followed by great industrial benefits. 
It must be shown that they do not consolidate govern- 
ments, crystallize the order of society, and promote stability 
of institutions and of credit. If they do, they tend toward 
increase and not decrease of numbers. They cause more 
births than deaths. This problem exhibits in its economic 
aspect the profound question which Emerson has para- 
phrased from the Bagha vat Geeta: 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or the red slain think it is slain, 
They little know my devious ways 
That come and go and come again. 


Mr. Malthus seems not to have been conscious of the 
fallacy of measuring the capacity of the earth to increase 
in food production by experiential observations applicable 
to races and countries, and the capacity of man for the 
production of offspring by a mathematical formula appli- 
cable only to a man in the abstract. Darwin measured the 
theoretical capacity of a kind of sea slug called the white 
doris at six hundred thousand eggs in one spawn, and yet 
its actual capacity of maintenance of life was so small that 
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in all his researches he had seen only seven individuals. 
Hesays: ‘‘ No fallacy is more common with naturalists than 
that the numbers of an individual species depend on its 
powers of propagation.”” M. Quatrefages found that two 
successive generations of a single plant louse would cover 
eight acres. It would certainly be as easy to overstock the 
earth with these vermin as with man, who tends toward 
sterility with every step of advance in wealth production. 

Meanwhile the century which has followed Malthus 
has gone far toward proving that man’s capacity for food 
production tends, through machinery, division of labor and 
exchange of product, to increase in a geometrical ratio much 
more nearly than his tendency to multiply his species. 
And so his ‘‘man-outrunning-his-means-of-subsistence ” 
scare excites no more alarm than would be excited by a pre- 
diction that cubes would disappear for lack of a sufficiency 
of the six equal square sides with which to cover them. 





Shouting Prosperity In? 


The New York 7imes began, immediately upon the 
passage of the Gorman-Crisp tariff law, to take upon itself 
the task of restoring industrial prosperity by shouting, like 
a Nantucket town-crier, that a great business boom has 
just come to town. In its issue of Friday, August 31st, it 
opened its first column, first page, first line, with stunning 
headlines announcing, ‘‘ Marked revival of trade—Thou- 
sands of southern and western buyers in the city—Great 
activity in all the wholesale districts—Dealers working 
their forces day and night—The hotels crowded with out- 
of-town merchants—Settlement of the tariff question 
quickly felt,” etc. The reporter sent out with instructions 


to find this kind of news, repeated his utterances thus: 


‘‘Buyers from out of town have come to the city within the last few 
days by the thousands, and there is activity in all the wholesale districts. 

‘ ‘ The buyers from all over the country have come here during 
the past few days by the thousand. They have crowded the hotels where 
they usually stay while here to such an extent that all available room is ex- 
hausted, and the proprietors have had to resort to cots placed in reading 
rooms and out-of-the-way places about their hotels.” 
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The reporter seeks to quote from responsible mer- 
chants some confirmation of his little boom. Mr. Constable, 
of Arnold, Constable & Co., says: 


‘Our retail customers are out of town at present to a great extent, and 
we have not felt it perceptibly in that department as yet. If there is no more 
legislation now we shall have better times.” 


Louis Stern, of Stern Brothers, the large retailers on 
West Twenty-third Street, said: 

“It is a little too early yet for our trade"to show much improvement, 
but I look{forward to a good fall trade. People have economized so largely 
that they will be bound to buy, and then we will feel its effect.” 

There is a coolness about the view of the merchant 
that but ill responds to the trained enthusiasm of the 
Times reporter. Turning to the market experts, we find 
Matthew Marshall, of the Sux, saying on September 3d: 


‘“«The stock market last week ‘failed to show the advance which was 
expected to follow the going into operation of the new tariff act, and in 
anticipation of which a rise had already begun’a week before. On the con- 
trary, the first day the new act took effect was marked by a downward move- 
ment, which, with fluctuations, has continued ever since, and from which 
there are no present indications of complete recovery.” 


Bradstreet’s of September 8th, summing up the clear- 
ings for the month of August in New York City, says: 

‘“At New York City alone, clearings for August 
aggregated $1,871,609, 349, a decrease of 4.4 per cent from 
August last’ year, and a decrease of over 26 per cent from 
August, 1892.” 

The same journal on September 15th says of receipts 
at the custom house: 

‘« The receipts for the first ten days after the new law 
went into operation are not so heavy, however, as were 
those for the first ten days after the McKinley law went 
into operation.” 

Dun'’s Review of September 15th says: 

‘*In some directions the postponed business has about 
spent itself, and less active trade results, while the net in- 
crease has been not much more than is usually seen in 
passing from August into September.” 

These citations suffice to show that there has been no 
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such business boom, among even American importers of 
foreign goods, as the New York 7imes is trying to work up. 
There have been suspensions of work on the part of 30,000 
garment-makers in New York City, of whom 2,500 have re- 
sumed; also on the part of potters in Trenton and Balti- 
more, and jute works in Chelsea, Mass., without resump- 
tion; also on the part of 25,000 cotton operatives in Fall 
River, 14,000 in New Bedford, and some in New Hamp- 
shire, waiting for cessation in production to mend prices. 
The point, however, where prices are going up, under the 
working of the Gorman-Crisp law, seems to be abroad. 
The London Foreign and Colonial Importer says: 

‘‘It is true a certain number of lines made in this 
country are expected to receive a considerable fillip in con- 
sequence of the new tariff, notably tin plates, for which 
the States are our largest customers, and a number of other 
manufactures, and it is not surprising that as soon as the 
news reached this country of the passing of the bill that 
prices for these special lines went up. A strenuous effort 
will no doubt be made to put up prices all round, not only on 
the goods chiefly in demand by the States, but also in other lines, 
but we do not think that anything like a fancy value can 
be maintained very long. One reason which will tend to 
equalize prices more than anything else is the experience 
which English manufacturers have yet to acquire of the 
actual working of the Wilson tariff. Will the demand 
from the States fulfill the expectations of those who are 
already seeking to put up prices? On the whole, we do 
not think the new tariff will seriously inflate prices, and 
our readers who may have orders to place in this country 
will, of course, know how to approach those trades where 
it is sought to create an artificial value.” 

The Gorman-Crisp tariff is evidently not creating as 
pronounced a boom in England as the Cleveland-Wilson- 
Mills bill would have done had it passed, but it is having 
a very positive effect in four ways : it is filling the English 
banks with gold, and making money plenty there and 
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cheap; it is backing the former stream of immigration to 
America, upon Great Britain, France, and Germany, com- 
pelling their cheap labor to stay there and become cheaper ; 
it is indisposing foreign investors to hold any American 
securities, by creating the impression that earnings by 
American industrial corporations will be precarious, and 
hence promoting a more ready investment in British 
manufacturing, colonial and banking stocks, and finally it 
is extending British trade into by far the best and richest of 
the world’s markets. Hence the ‘‘ boom” to be looked for 
under the Gorman-Crisp bill is in Bradford, Sheffield and 
London, where money is plenty, prices rising, hope buoy- 
ant, and thousands of new men finding employment. Itis 
simply against reason to expect a general revival of industry 
in the United States through a law which merely quickens 
the importing department of a few houses in Worth and 
Leonard Streets, nearly all of whom sell ten dollars’ worth 
of American goods to one of foreign, and a large portion 
of whose ultimate customers find their means of buying 
paralyzed by loss of employment through this same law. 
Middle men in trade depend for their prosperity on the 
end men. The following dispatch from Omaha throws a 
side light on the condition of jobbers in New York by in- 
dicating how the end men in one industry are situated 
who are to be the buyers of their goods for consumption: 

Omaha, Neb., Sept. 12 (Special).—The passage of the tariff law has 
created a stampede among sheep-owners to market all their sheep and raise 
no wool under the free-wool clause of the law. Every available freight car 
on the Union Pacific is now in service bringing the sheep from Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Oregon and Wyoming to the packing houses here. 

The Union Pacific was compelled to borrow alarge number of cars from 
the Northwestern, and sent them to Idaho to be filled with sheep. 

Similar conditions are liable to be reflected from 
Louisiana sugar plantations, from Onondaga, Michigan 
and Kansas salt works, from Ohio, Maryland and New 
Jersey potteries, from Boston, Pittsburg and Indiana 
glass works, from Lowell, Hallowell, Manchester, N. H., 
and Concord, N. H., hosiery factories, from New York, 
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Boston, Cincinnati and Chicago clothing manufactories, 
and the like. These involve too many of the ultimate 
customers even of the New York importers to admit of a 
business boom to the latter having its origin in disaster to 
the former. 

The New York 7imes should send its reporters into a 
wider field than the importers’ section of New York City 
if it wishes to work up a revival of industry. It should 
send them into the manufacturing districts of this same 
city without other instructions than to tell the truth. It 
may not, perhaps, need to be told that though New York 
City imports five-sixths of all the foreign goods consumed 
in the country, yet that its domestic trade is twenty times 
greater than its foreign trade, and that even its own man- 
ufactures made between the North and East Rivers, of 
which it gets the whole value in wages, amount to more 
than all the imported goods consumed in the whole country. 

We have no desire to depress any conditions of real 
prosperity which the 7imes may discover. But its mission 
during thirty years of the greatest prosperity ever known 
in any country was to decry and deny that prosperity, as 
something impossible under the workings of a protective 
policy. Now that a loss of fully ten thousand millions of 
dollars has been inflicted on the country, simply to carry 
out the Zzmes’ economic vagaries, it is natural that it 
should desire to show that at least the importers are pros- 
perous. But unfortunately they are not. Their business, 
during the eventful two years which have given promise 
of a successful raid on American industries, has shrunk 
enormously. They can only prosper in the degree that the 
American people generally can afford to buy. Our buying 
power is diminishing. Hence our importers have had two 
very sorry and profitless years. The 7imes knows this to 
be true. But it fancies it has an interest in keeping up 
the courage of its Democratic readers and in prolonging 
their disposition to vote for what it supposes to be the 
interest of its late English owners and present godfathers. 
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Tendencies of Trade Unions. 


It is generally conceded that combination of capital is 
both legitimate and necessary to modern methods of indus- 
try; yet there is a reluctance, especially among the employ- 
ing class, to recognize the same necessity on the part of 
labor. It is urged against trade unions that they destroy 
the freedom of laborers to make individual contracts, and 
hence are despotic. 

If combination is injurious to the freedom of contract, 
why do capitalists combine? Are employers solicitous 
only about the freedom of laborers and indifferent to their 
own? Why is a loss of liberty that is so injurious to 
laborers, especially beneficial to capitalists? And if capi- 
talists can gain by stacking together many surrendered 
individual liberties in order to become parts of a larger 
collective power, why cannot labor make the same gain? 
During the periods and in those localities where labor 
organizations have been most general and efficient, the 
laboring class, as a whole, has certainly grown in power 
and freedom. ‘The traditional habit of opposing trade 
unions for the laborers’ good was manifested during the 
early struggles of English laborers to secure common 
decencies of life. Particularly was the struggle to reduce 
the hours of labor for women and children in factories and 
coal mines from fourteen to ten hours per day, opposed for 
fifty years on this pretense. 

For ten years Edward Atkinson pleaded before the 
Massachusetts legislature against the adoption of the ten- 
hour law in that State, on the ground that it destroyed the 
sacred right of workingwomen to make individual con- 
tracts. Just as if factory women and children, or men 
either, ever enjoyed this precious boon! Practically, no 
right of individual contract can exist under the factory 
system. It has been rendered impossible by the very 
nature of specialized and concentrated industry. The 
right of individual contract means nothing, unless it means 
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that every individual can make a contract for himself with- 
out regard to those of others. 

Experience has shown that such contracts are incom- 
patible with a highly complex productive system. The 
subdivision of labor and interdependence of the depart- 
ments upon each other; the similarity of work and neces- 
sary uniformity of product in each department; the 
dependence of all upon a single motive power, make it 
necessary to treat all laborers in each branch substantially 
alike. Tothe modern employer, laborers constitute various 
parts of a vast productive enterprise, and must work in 
practical uniformity or not atall. This is true, not merely 
of laborers in a given shop, but of laborers in different 
shops in the same industry, whose products compete in the 
same markets. Thus, it is the economic conditions of pro- 
duction, and not labor combinations, that have destroyed 
the feasibility of individual contracts. It is beyond the 
power of either laborers or capitalists, or both combined, 
to institute individual contracts without abrogating the 
factory system, since both capital and labor necessarily 
move in large aggregations. It is manifestly as irrational 
as it is uneconomic for organized capital to object to the 
existence of organized labor, as individual contracts are 
impossible, aud wages in the same industries, like prices of 
the same commodities, must needs be practically uniform. 

It is clearly for the interest of laborers that their 
condition should be governed by the more intelligent of 
their class, and this organization alone can make possible. 

Moreover, trade unions are educational institutions. 
They tend to develop the intelligence and character of the 
laborers in many ways. In the first place, they stimulate 
the study of industrial questions, which involves a consider- 
able amount of reading and general information, and also 
an intelligent acquaintance with the industrial conditions 
of their craft. The discussion of the various propositions 
which arise for consideration tends to develop individual 
confidence, force of character, and consciousness of indus- 
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trial rights and social power in all who attend. In short, 
they are the economic academies of the wage class, and 
constitute nearly the only opportunity for economic educa- 
cation laborers have ever had. Consequently, intelligent 
trade unionists are frequently better informed upon indus- 
trial and political questions, and are less liable to lose their 
heads in a sentimental whirl, than are the more educated 
and less experienced middle and college class. 

Trade unions are also important social centers. In 
addition to furnishing laborers with the means of better 
knowledge of their economic conditions and more intelligent 
methods for improving them, they afford an opportunity 
for social intercourse, otherwise practically impossible. 
They are to the wage-workers what clubs and social institu- 
tions are to the wealthy. The social intercourse and 
activity thus created tends to awaken new interests, wants 
and aspirations which are not limited to the character of 
the individual members, but gradually extend to their 
home life, thus gradually improving the social condition 
and the standard of living of the whole class. The pres- 
sure of the increased social needs thus silently developed, 
makes a demand for higher wages necessary. Those who 
first experience this kind of hardship, being the most 
intelligent and masterful of their class, are usually the 
first to advocate a general demand for higher wages. 
And since it is impossible, both from the nature of the 
factory system and the constitution of labor organizations, 
to make special terms for individual cases, the only way 
the most advanced laborers can secure an increase of wages 
for themselves is to obtain the same for their whole class. 
All this is not only educational and socializing in its 
influence, but, through welding the laborers into a social 
class, it compels the more intelligent and advanced to 
devote their efforts to improving the material and social 
condition of their less characterful brethren. That is why 
we always find the most intelligent, socially advanced, 
and best paid laborers in every industry to be the most 
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prominent trade unionists, and usually the most active 
social agitators. 

It will not be disputed that strikes are often unwisely 
and badly managed, that dishonest men, or men otherwise 
conspicuously unfit for leadership, sometimes get at the 
head of labor organizations. But is this not true of every 
other form of social and industrial organization? Are 
capitalist organizations free from these charges? Do they 
not frequently act rashly, often involving the disaster of 
innocent investors? Cannot the same impeachment be 
urged with quite as much truth against political organiza- 
tions? Witness the present industrial depression. Why 
should workingmen be expected to be more honest and 
wise than any other class in the community? Why should 
perfection be demanded of them when liability to err is 
conceded to everybody else? Since the other social insti- 
tutions are to be judged by their virtues, should labor 
organizations be judged only by their mistakes? Consid- 
ering their limited opportunities and the extent of forces 
arrayed against them, the wonder is, not that laborers have 
made so many mistakes, but rather that they have suc- 
ceeded at all. These mistakes are not a necessary part of 
labor organization any more than dishonest ministers of 
the gospel are a necessary part of Christianity. They 
arise from ignorance and mistaken notions among the 
laborers, which trade unions tend to counteract. In those 
industries where trade unions are best organized and exer- 
cise the greatest influence, strikes are fewest, wages are 
highest, hours of labor are shortest, and the relation 
between workers and employers most confidential and har- 
monious. Trade unions, therefore, are not only legiti- 
mate, economic and social institutions, but they are an 
integral part of the industrial organization of modern 
society. With all their defects, they have ever been real 
benefactors, not merely to their own members and the 
wage class, but to society. It is to trade unions that we 
owe whatever economic sanity has prevailed in the labor 
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movement during the last fifty years. They have kept the 
industrial demands of the masses along the line of prac- 
tical economic reforms, thus acting in harmony with the 
general treatment of modern industrial advance. This 
hard-headed steering of trade unions, fighting sometimes 
for shorter hours, at others for higher wages, then against 
unwholesome workshop conditions, and next against detri- 
mental employment of children, or against officious bossism 
or the blacklisting of their members, has really saved 
society from socialism. By persistently forcing industrial 
reform they have prevented revolutions. Moreover, they 
have had to do all this with the almost united antagonism 
of the capitalistic classes, who have in the long run been © 
most benefited by the really conservative action of the 
trade-union movement. If the capitalistic class in this 
country should ever be stupid enough to imitate the 
example of Pullman and Carnegie, and finally succeed in 
suppressing trade unions, they would simply accelerate 
the momentum of socialistic and anarchic movements 
against which the economic, conservative trade union is 
our real safeguard. As society advances and industrial 
problems become more complex, the sphere of trade 
unions becomes wider and its functions necessarily more 
educational. In the past it has been largely a fighting 
force because its right to exist was denied and a semi- 
militancy was necessary to maintain its position. This 
militancy is sure to continue so long as capitalistic warfare 
is made upon trade unions as an organization. The chief 
opportunity and importance of trade unions in the future, 
however, is in the direction of economic and social educa- 
tion. If labor leaders really recognize this, a new and 
important field of usefulness will be opened to labor organi- 
zations. They may, and will, become economic schools for 
the wage classes. Their leaders will be experts in theo- 
retic as well as in practical economic affairs, and trade 
unions will really become preparatory schools for industrial 
statesmanship among the masses. To this end a specific 
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part of the work of trade unions should be the systematic 
study of economic questions in the light of industrial his- 
tory and present social conditions. This should be made 
an inseparable feature of labor organizations, and a part 
of the funds should be specially set aside for the mainte- 
nence of instructors, who could be chosen from their own 
ranks or from outsiders, as the case might be. 

Besides promoting industrial harmony by removing 
economic ignorance, this would elevate the tone of citizen- 
ship. Workingmen would soon be proof against the plati- 
tudes of politicians and the empty eloquence of mere sen- 
timentalists by elevating politics to the plane of serious, 
intelligent discussion. ‘This would do much to make the 
occupation of mere political croakers, ward heelers and 
socialist dreamers unprofitable. Whether trade unions 
shall be permitted to thus broaden their usefulness by 
doing a work which no other institution can perform, will 
largely depend upon the attitude of the press and the gen- 
eral public toward them. If the employing classes of 
America, supported by the press and the large political 
organizations, continue to antagonize trade unions, they 
will simply intensify the growing tendency among work- 
ingmen toward socialism; and to the extent that they suc- 
ceed in breaking the power of trade unions will they force 
on the conditions of social revolution. 
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The Future of Economic Education. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES DE GARMO OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Nothing is older than hostility to new ideas. When- 
ever in important aspects of life they have tended to 
dominate large numbers of men, their christening has not 
unfrequently been a baptism of blood. This has been the 
history of religious and governmental changes. It would 
seem that the new commandment, ‘‘That ye love one 
another,” has obtained its present validity through much 
hate, and that each new important advance in human 
liberty has been purchased by war’s devastations. Every 
significant proposition to abandon the beaten path of the 
fathers, in whatever realm of thought, is sharply chal- 
lenged by many people, both as to purpose and method. 
Not only is this true in church and state, but it is equally 
true in education, which is at once a cause and a result of 
both. 

To a large extent educational ideas arise from the con- 
ditions under which men worship their Creator, provide 
their food, and secure their civil liberty. But these condi- 
tions constantly change, sometimes rapidly, sometimes 
slowly, whereas our ideas of education are periodic, rather 
than constant, in their corresponding advance. Our 
imaginations become completely adjusted to one set of 
conditions, so that we find it difficult if not impossible to 
readjust them to a new order of things. How slowly 
and reluctantly, for instance, we reconstruct our religious 
imaginations to meet the truth revealed by the new astron- 
omy, the science of geology, and the demonstrated portions 
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of the theory of evolution! For 1350 years the develop- 
ment of the Christian religion had been side by side with 
the Ptolemaic theory of astronomy, in which the earth was 
the stationary center around which revolved sun, planets 
and stars. What more natural than that heaven should be 
above, and hell below. But if the sun is to be the center, 
the image constructed by the imagination is distorted, if 
not destroyed. Our youthful minds become adjusted to 
the literal Mosaic account of creation, but the picture is 
blurred by the science of geology as we know it to-day. Our 
early conceptions of primeval life come into conflict with 
the idea of an orderly evolution. Slowly, reluctantly, and 
sometimes only in our children, do we revise these old con- 
structions of an active imagination to make them conform 
to demonstrated laws. 

One-sided ideals are more to be expected in education 
than in government and religion, for the antithesis 
between inherited educational conceptions and the new 
conditions under which men must work are not so sharply 
accented here as elsewhere. Men have ample freedom to 
follow their own notions in the higher education of their 
children, so that they are not forced to reconstruct their 
educational faith to the extent that they are their faith in 
civil and church affairs. For this reason it often comes to 
pass that those who should be the leaders of educational 
thought, leave the direction of it to practical men of the 
world, whose lives are in close touch with the economic 
activities of life and whose minds are not arrested by 
ideals that are the products of an older state of civilization. 

Plato and Aristotle sought to get to the heart of the 
material world, to find the stuff of which things are made 
and the primal forces that produce them. Building upon 
the foundations laid by Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus sought to demonstrate to the understanding 
the truths of revelation, that is, to rationalize the Christian 
creed. Descartes and Kant have changed the basis, and 
instead of founding philosophy upon the lowly earth, or 
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suspending it from the vaulted sky, they rest it upon the 
fundamental truths of human consciousness. The stand- 
point of philosophy has thus shifted from material to 
miracle and from miracle to mind, each stage summing up 
and including all that had gone before. Closely analogous 
to this movement has been that of education. The oldest 
yet perhaps the most common ideal of higher education 
to-day, is that liberal training of the mind consists chiefly 
of ancient languages and mathematics. The entrance 
requirements of our colleges are mostly adjusted to this 
idea. 

Vast indeed is the debt that civilization owes to these 
incomparable instruments of education. Once they alone 
were wholly adequate to the educational needs of the world, 
now they are only partially so, being representative 
rather than sole constituent elements. We must not for- 
get that since the days when the classics obtained their 
ascendency the world has become democratic, that higher 
education from being the privilege of a small class has 
become a necessity for the leaders of all classes. We 
must not ignore the fact that at that time the mother 
tongue of most countries was the vehicle of little or no 
learning. It was near the middle of the last century 
before Wolff first taught philosophy to speak German. 
Previous to that time Latin was the almost universal 
language for learned works. The rise and growth of 
science is almost within the memory of men now living, 
while the wonderful development of industrial enterprise, 
with its concentration of capital and organization of labor, 
with its few masters and many men, its strikes, its lock- 
outs and bloody conflicts, its booms and its depressions, is 
confined almost to the present century. In short, the 
classics as chief implements of education took their rise 
when they were the only receptacles of knowledge, when 
no natural science existed, when industry was undeveloped, 
when education was the prerogative of priests and /iteratz, 
and when the surging masses had not yet risen to assert 
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for themselves the rights of man. Under these circum- 
stances it is not strange that the imagination of the 
scholar should have constructed a picture of classical edu- 
cation so enduring that its colors are still bright. 

Mathematics gained its pre-eminence in our curricu- 
lum partly through the brilliant results obtained by 
Newton and his contemporaries, and partly through its 
perfection as an instrument for training the mind. To it 
chiefly we owe our modern scientific development. The 
latter half of our own century has seen the rise and per- 
fection of the natural sciences as instruments of education. 
Taught at first by literary methods, they made but little 
impression, but during the last twenty-five years they 
have developed a method of their own—that of inductive 
research and verification in the laboratory. So vast have 
been the conquests of science in our own times that a 
large part of our educators have reconstructed their edu- 
cational ideal, yielding to science an honored place side by 
side with the older linguistic branches. 

The second grand movement in the history of educa- 
tion since the Renaissance has now taken place. The first 
represents the supremacy of the humanities in the form of 
ancient languages and pure mathematics; the second the 
admission of the natural sciences and applied mathematics 
as co-ordinate branches. These two elements, the human- 
ities and the sciences, in one form or another are perma- 
nent, and to be reckoned with in every comprehensive 
scheme of higher education. Every intelligent movement 
toward sound economic education tends to bring in a third 
and grander period, which shall be in itself the synthesis 
and final culmination of the other two. 

Man with only an introspective knowledge of himself 
is what the medieval monks thought him—a citizen of 
heaven wretchedly stranded upon this desert island in the 
sea of eternity. This means for the learned, alternating 
ecstacy and despair, and for the masses ignorance, poverty, 
disease, together with their attendant forms of wretched- 
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ness. Universal education, high standard of living and at 
the same time dense population are not to be thought of 
under such conditions. In modern education the human- 
ities must always be something, but never again every- 
thing. 

On the other hand, man can never know so much of 
nature that he needs to know nothing of himself. In a 
broad sense Pope’s dictum, ‘‘ The proper study of mankind 
is man,” is still true. Not man simply as an introspective 
being, or man as smothered in the dust of science, but 
man as an economic being whose spiritual ends are realized 
through the means that science puts at his command. 
The classics were the beginning of modern education, 
natural science has been the contribution of recent times. 
Both of these blended and focused on life are to form a 
new era in education, that which in a broad and liberal 
sense may be called the economic. This term may easily 
be misconstrued to mean a narrow utilitarianism, a re- 
stricted physical aptitude and skill obtained by the per- 
petual iteration of mindless exercises. Such a conception 
of the function of education is unworthy of the times in 
which we live. 

The economic culmination of the humanistic and the 
scientific sides of our training, broadly considered, means 
the conscious direction of thought-power and knowledge 
to the ends they are designed to accomplish. 

To see how this is possible, it is necessary to point 
out an illusion, generated by the old classical education. 
Many teachers have long thought and still think that a 
liberal education consists not in mastering knowledge, 
but in developing power through the medium of classical 
grammar and pure mathematics, the idea being that if we 
can once develop the power it may be applied, like a 
mechanical force, to any desired end; it is as if our chil- 
dren should first develop masticating power by chewing 
india rubber, in order later to eat beefsteak! Reflection 
will show that this supposed formal discipline of the mind 
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by two kinds of study is largely mythical, but that if prop- 
erly directed they are rather rich and concrete as far as 
they go, being, however, restricted in range. What is 
gained by this grammatical drill? A keen, discriminating 
knowledge of the laws of thinking, and the power to dis- 
tinguish the most subtle phases of thought. Every page 
of the text abounds in concrete illustrations of the things 
the classicist is trying to learn. Any sentence may illus- 
trate the use of the dative case, or the intricacies of the 
subjunctive mode, and this process of illustration and veri- 
fication of the laws of language goes on day after day, 
month after month, year after year. Were natural science 
half so persistent in the discovery and exemplification of 
her laws, she would have new triumphs to boast. Latin 
and Greek may be concrete and practical. Their seeming 
formality is due to their psychological character. That 
alone is formal and abstract which is divorced from the 
purpose it should serve. The same richness and concrete- 
ness is found in pure mathematics, thousands of problems 
being solved to exemplify a few rules. This explains to 
us the admirable results of classical training for those 
whose future callings are largely introspective in char- 
acter, such as the preacher, the teacher, the lawyer, the 
statesman and even the physician. On the other hand, 
the psychological or subjective outcome of such an educa- 
tion explains the instinctive hostility that practical men of 
the world have long manifested for this type of training. 
Instead of the old maxim, ‘‘ discipline first and knowledge 
afterward,’”’ we must adopt a truer watchword, ‘‘ discipline 
through knowledge.” The chief defect of the old educa- 
tion is not that it is good for no practical purpose, but that 
it is a partial and one-sided preparation for so many 
callings in in life. For the professional man or woman it 
may be economic in the true sense, since it has direct bear- 
ing on future occupations; for all but the learned profes- 
sions, however, it may be subjective and esoteric; it may 
leave the mind steeped in the antiquated conceptions of 
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bygone ages, which taken as stages in a progress would 
be valuable, but which as a substitute for the ruling ideas 
of to-day bear the same relation to developed truth that 
the child does to the man. In the words of the German 
Emperor, this age needs young Germans, young English- 
men, young Americans, not young Greeks and Romans. 

The truth is, as has been intimated, the old education 
was for a small class to whom a concrete introspective 
training was the best preparation for life. But our prob- 
lem is the education of all classes. The introduction of 
the natural sciences has immensely broadened the scope 
of the usefulness of modern education. But the concep- 
tion is a new one that not only can science minister to the 
wants of a new class of our population, but that by the 
proper adjustment of subject matter and the employment 
of right methods of teaching, all minds can be trained and 
at the same time prepared for the best possible success in 
their several callings. ‘The powers we have can be best 
trained through the knowledge we most need; as in the 
binocular microscope, trained mind and acquired knowl- 
edge are focused in the practical activities of every calling 
in life. Is drawing less educative when applied to the 
plans for a mighty temple than when sketching the bust of a 
Pallas Athene to adorn one of its temples? Is botany less 
noble when discovering the laws of plant organization and 
investigating the conditions of healthy growth, than when 
it leads the youth of our land into field and forest in order 
to gather and name the flowers? Are not chemistry and 
physics quite as interesting, instructive and educative 
when developed to the point of their economic application, 
as they are when arrested at their abstract stages out of all 
felt relation to ultimate ends? 

In addition to the old narrow curriculum of classics 
and pure mathematics, we have on the humanistic side the 
English language and literature, modern foreign lan- 
guages, modern history, together with the study of the rise 
and development of constitutional government and other 
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democratic institutions. On the side of science we have 
the marvelous development of pure and applied math- 
ematics, of chemistry and physics, besides the modern 
biological sciences, whose principle of evolution has given 
new life to every great interest of the human mind. 
Besides these two lines of study, enriched and fertilized as 
they are by application to practical ends, we have another 
large group of studies applicable to the economic activities 
in the narrower sense. They are such branches as manual 
training, industrial art, industrial drawing, civil, mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering, and the still greater sub- 
jects of finance and administration, together with eco- 
nomics, or the study of the laws that govern the production, 
distribution and consumption of wealth. 

I have said that the human element, represented still 
in large measure by the classic languages, is an indis- 
pensable element in any comprehensive modern education. 
One of the prominent results of the old studies is the 
appreciation of the beautiful generated in the soul. 
Beauty, if not the religion of the Greek, was its invari- 
able attendant—beauty, not as an adorner and sweetener 
of life, but beauty as an end. Thus, in the words of 
Emerson, 

‘*Tell them, dear, if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.”’ 
Not only is toil sustained by the hope of ultimate 
reward, but is sweetened and illumined throughout its 
course by exquisite ideals. Beauty, therefore, from being 
an idol before which we may bow, becomes a cheering 
spirit whose wand transforms drudgery into pleasing 
labor. Why should not every workman become an artist? 
A dinner table with only potatoes and bread for food and 
water for drink may still be the center of pleasant inter- 
course. It need not bea stall for feeding. ‘The coarsest 
material can be made into becoming garments, humble 
homes may enjoy the gladness of beauty. All this is 
obtained, not through the elimination of art as such, but 
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by an application of it to common things. Knowledge, 
thought-power, artistic taste, are no longer isolated and 
held aloof from daily living, but are blended, harmonized 
and utilized to make life more worth living. 

What have we to expect from the new spirit that is 
animating the educational world? Everything that edu- 
cation can contribute to the progress of civilization. Once 
the world was in the hands of the monks. We know their 
ideals and their deeds. For a hundred years it has been 
in the hands of the scientists. We know what they have 
done. They have made it possible for many more people 
to live much better; but at the same time they have also 
made it possible for a few men with large brains and great 
capital so to dominate the masses that though in some 
cases prosperity and high standards of living may be 
within the reach of the masses, yet under adverse circum- 
stances the most wholesale misery may result. The future, 
therefore, belongs neither to the mere humanist nor to 
the mere scientist, but to both combined in the economist. 
The mental effort once lavished on the logic of the school- 
men must in the future be set to work in solving the prob- 
lems of life, which are now economic, as they were once 
zsthetic and then religious. 

At the beginning of western civilization, under 
favorable climatic conditions, and with the minority able 
to enslave the majority, it was not unfitting that art should 
become the supreme end for which the educational forces 
of the time were organized. This stage of society may 
fitly be symbolized by the Apollo Belvidere, the classic 
repose of whose well-rounded form suggests nothing of 
the modern spirit. ‘The symmetrical limbs are made, not 
for work, but for entrancing the eye. The classic features 
betoken no inward struggles, no resolution to overcome 
difficulties; they indicate rather a being made for sensuous 
enjoyment, not for thinking or volition. 

During the great middle period of our civilization, 
when men were busied with revelation and subjective 
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analysis, educational agencies were directed to these ends. 
The symbol of these times is the Madonna. Her upward 
straining eyes proclaim the renunciation of earth, the 
aspiration for heaven. Sense and will are dissolved in 
religious sentiment. The antique brings the god to earth; 
the medizval translates the mortal to the skies, but the 
modern man uses his godlike powers to realize the heaven 
within himself. His symbol is Michael Angelo’s statue 
of Moses, the man who works out the destiny of his race 
upon earth by means of his heaven-lent powers. On his 
lofty brow there is written both thought and resolution. 
His rugged yet beautiful form, his starting tendons and 
swelling muscles betoken the man of action. His is the 
modern spirit that focuses thought and sense and senti- 
ment upon the vital problems encountered in realizing the 
will of God upon earth. It is to these ends that our mod- 
ern education must be seriously organized. Unless the 
thinking forces of this country are turned from the sub- 
ordinated ideals of the past to the vital ones of the present, 
hunger and economic servitude will cause the masses to 
change evolution into revolution, as they have done 
before, when those who should have been their leaders 
became their masters. 

Every institution which is striving to lead the way 
toward this new ideal in education is worthy of our best 
efforts to promote her progress. 

We shall as in the past need the poet to solace the 
soul, the artist to delight the eye, but most of all shall 
need to have all the power of learning and the charm of 
beauty applied to the elevation of man. Like the whir- 
ring dynamos propelled by the hitherto unused power of 
Niagara, which loses no beauty in being useful, such an 
institution generates a life current which tends in the 
fullness of time to warm and move and light the world. 
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Natural Limit of the Working Day. 
WILLIAM W. BATES. 


With a labor experience of fifty-five years, as appren- 
tice, journeyman and employer of hundreds of mechanics 
and laborers, the writer thinks he is qualified to say a word 
as to the limit of the working day. Forty-seven years ago 
he first addressed the public through the press on the sub- 
ject named. At that time he was a shipwright by day and 
a student of physiology and anatomy nights and Sundays. 
He contributed to the Sentinel, of Eastport, Me., several 
articles in advocacy of the ‘‘ ten-hour system,” then up for 
adoption by the legislature of Maine, basing his arguments 
on facts of science and experience, and insisting there was 
a natural limit for the working day. It was shown that 
physiological law limited the power of workers to exert 
themselves. The strongest men might labor sixteen hours 
aday; strong men might work twelve; but ten was enough 
for average mechanics; while the weaker and the immature 
would find eight hours all the time their bodies could bear. 
It was also shown that full activity at labor, owing to long 
hours, was not the rule. Workers contrived to ease up in 
quickness, to make their strength hold out from morning 
till night, day after day. Relaxation and lagging had to 
be cultivated under the ‘‘sun to sun” system. Naturally 
good men were made indifferent workers just in proportion 
to their lack of strength, or became broken-down laggards. 
In the third place it was boldly asserted that a gang of good 
workmen could do as much in ten hours of activity as was 
commonly done in twelve, fourteen and even sixteen-hour 
days, month after month, year in and year out. 

The workmen generally assented to the truth of the 
arguments advanced, and but few employers maintained 
the contrary. As soon as the writer became an employer 
he adopted the ten-hour system. In the course of his ex- 
perience years afterward there was a strike for ‘‘ eight 
hours,” which he granted on condition that about the same 
amount of woyk should be turned off. His competitors in 
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trade resisted the strike and locked up. Ample experience 
proved that jobs could be taken for former prices if judg- 
ment was.used in giving employment only to active workers. 
It is the writer’s observation that the combination of 
nerve with muscle necessary for American mechanics and 
drivers of machinery cannot be obtained under the long- 
day system. While we may get strength, we will fail to 
command activity. The development of nerve and brain 
in workmen, with moderate strength, is more desirable in 
most employments than strength with dullness. Long 
hours and dullness belong together. Short hours, activity, 
brightness, ingenuity and manliness are greatly to be pre- 
ferred. In short, there is no real gain to working power 
in men by overtasking their bodies and brains. It is not 
the body that works, but the body and mind. To overtask 
the body weakens the mind, and it was an observation of 
Solomon that a dull tool needs more strength. Farmers 
are no exception to the laws of physiology. Shorter hours 
and brighter minds will make the more money. Ten on 
the farm and eight in the shop are better than more for 
most men. There are trades where six are better than 
eight. In all cases consult nature and her economy. 





The Three Main Facts About Sugar. 


Naked and ugly, the main facts about the sugar 
schedule are these: 

The administration proposed it. The Secretary of 
the Treasury framed it. He asked a little more for the 
Trust than the Trust finally obtained. Then Mr. Carlisle 
announced the new sugar schedule to the country as one 
of the concessions necessary to be made in order to pass 
any sort of a tariff bill.—New York Sun. 
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AS IF WE have not had enough of disaster from tariff 
disturbance, the authors of the Wilson bill declare their 
determination to continue the warfare until not a vestige 
of our protective system is left. This war-cry has already 
gone forth from Senator Harris of Tennesee, Frank Hurd, 
and several Democratic conventions. Of course, these 
fanatics expect to make the American people believe that 
the Wilson bill had nothing to do with the industrial de- 
pression. If they succeed in this they will only demon- 
strate how completely the masses can be humbugged upon 
the most important questions affecting their daily lives. 





SIMULTANEOUSLY with the statement that the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co. (Trust) expects to increase its 
product of refined to 88 pounds of refined out of 100 
pounds of raw (instead of 87 pounds as heretofore) comes 
the statement that refined sugars are off one-eighth of a 
cent. ‘The increase in the product would give the com- 
pany, if the price could be maintained, an increase in 
revenue of $8,000 a day. The decline in price may be 
due to the fact that the incoming crop is estimated to be 
5,100,000 tons, which is an increase of 1,300,000 tons over 
the last crop. Such an enormous increase of product 
points to a time when sugar will sell in the near future at 
one cent a pound and be found a cheaper food for horses 
than oats at forty cents a bushel. 





THOSE JOURNALS which have undertaken the task of 
‘‘ shouting prosperity in” appear to have very little more 
regard for accuracy of statement than they had when en- 
gaged in howling prosperity out after the passage of the 
McKinley bill. One among the numerous instances of 
misrepresentation is ‘‘ that a Canadian woolen mill employ- 
ing two thousand men is about to remove into the United 
States, through the improved opportunities afforded by the 
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Gorman tariff law.” Like many other of these instances, 
this turns out upon investigation to be alla myth. The 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter (a free-trade paper) in- 
forms us that there is not in all Canada a woolen mill em- 
ploying two thousand hands, and that no woolen mills of 
any size have indicated their intention of crossing the line 
into the United States. The only foundation that there 
appears to have been for this boastful announcement is that 
a firm by the name of the ‘‘ Massey Manufacturing Com- 
pany,” which manufactures agricultural implements, is 
thinking of removing to America, and that there is in Can- 
ada a small woolen mill of that name, but it has no idea of 
coming hither. 





THE PEOPLE of Henry Clay’s Ashland district in Ken- 
tucky have doubtless made the best of a bad state of things 
in defeating the empty-headed oratorical blatherskite, W. 
C. P. Breckinridge, on the very low ground that his hy- 
pocrisy and moral indecency had made him a social leper 
and a common nuisance. But it is really a burning dis- 
grace to the people of the district themselves that their 
own economic education had reached so low a plane as to 
render the election of this same Breckinridge at any time 
possible, even if his private life had been free from any 
taint of vulgar licentiousness, veneered over by a thick 
coat of Ciadband effrontery and Pecksniffian pretense. 
His intellectual defects covered every vacuity of knowledge 
the brain of man is capable of harboring concerning the 
best interests of his country. He was the inversion and 
the opposite of a statesman on every point of faith and 
creed. He was not in sympathy with a single social force 
that tended to advance industry, diversify the field of labor, 
enlarge the freedom of man or increase the power of asso- 
ciation among men. The influence of his life was retro- 
grade intellectually and politically, even if it had been 
entirely moral. The Ashland district should have looked 
higher from the start. 
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THIRTY-EIGHT thousand Republican majority in Maine 
is simply an expression of deep disgust, a stomach note 
of unutterable scorn, for Clevelandism. Perhaps if the 
Cleveland-Wilson bill had itself passed, the disgust might 
have been deeper, or some proposition might have been 
put through to make the vote of Maine unanimous. But 
the majority broke the record of Maine for all time. 
Even in those nearly forgotten days when, according to 
one of the poets of the period, 


Maine went 
Hell bent 
For Governor Kent, 


the majority was but a feeble ripple compared with the 
late ‘‘robustious’”’ wave. Some of our readers have met 
Maine Democrats and know how immovable and hard- 
headed they are. Yet hardly had the campaign opened 
when Democratic wheel-horses of the most intractable 
obstinacy, one of whom had been a Cleveland nominator, 
came galloping into the Republican camp. And now that 
from Louisiana comes the same note of deep disgust 
with Clevelandism, the indications are that geographical 
extremes will for once meet in the achievement of a com- 
mon purpose. 





A CONVENTION of five to eight hundred sugar planters 
of Louisiana, every man of whom had been a lifelong 
Democrat, declares itself, with only three or four dissent- 
ing votes, shortly and decisively converted to the Republi- 
can party and ready to work with all other Republicans in 
behalf of protection to every American industry whose 
product comes into competition with those of other coun- 
tries. We can imagine this body of Southern representa- 
tive sugar planters, for we have had opportunities of com- 
ing into the presence of considerable numbers of the sugar 
planters and we know what manner of men they are. They 
would be the peers in personnel, dignity and ability of any 
similar number of New York bankers, Chicago railway or 
board of trade magnates, Rocky Mountain bonanza farmers 
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or New England or Pennsylvania manufacturers. Depend 
upon it, they carry with them the state of Louisiana. The 
voters of that State will not stand aloof from a fight in 
which Louisiana’s leading industries are struggling for the 
legal right to exist. This fact alone, if events should go 
no further, would break the solid front of the South. 
Without a solid South to work for, no candidate would 
ever unfurl the banner of free importations of competing 
goods. But behind Louisiana are forces adequate to place 
four other States in the same column—Florida, South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Georgia. 





Mr. CLEVELAND has evidently run his course, and is 
doomed to pass into contemptuous oblivion the first time 
he comes into contact with the machinery of political 
annihilation. He has succeeded in creating a financial 
panic anda protracted period of industrial disaster, and has 
disappointed everybody in his treatment of the situation. 
With the exception of a small coterie of beneficiaries, he 
has exhausted the confidence both of his party and the 
country. No mantle of Gallatin, Madison or Hamilton 
has fallen upon him. Years of fame, won in objecting 
shrivel to failure in an hour of action. Like Andrew Jack- 
son, he is both obstinate and isolated. Each grew in pub- 
lic life by swapping off the old friends, whom he had not 
pleased, for the many new ones whom he had not yet dis- 
appointed. By the time Cleveland had captured New 
York, he had no home or following in Buffalo; by the time 
he had captured the solid South, he had no following left 
in New York. (A skillful scoundrel like Merribo might 
play at this game for a while—even an accomplished hypo- 
crite might prolong the contest, but, being only a dull 
egotist, Mr. Cleveland soon exhausted his resources. If 
sawdust will not do, he has no other stuffing, and the bye 
elections of 1893-1894, beginning with 87,000 majority in 
Ohio, and ending with 38,000 majority in Maine, show that 
everybody has discovered that fact. 
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Dr. PARKHURST scores a sound point on Superintend- 
ent Byrnes when he says, ‘‘If we want a chief of police to 
philosophize”’ (on whether enforcing the laws against vice 
will have a good effect) ‘‘ we will hire a philosopher. If 
we want a chief of police to preach” (on the duty of charity 
to the erring) ‘‘ we will hire a preacher; but it makes every 
drop of my blood boil to hear this chief of a system of 
damnably corrupt bargaining between officials and vice, 
defend its rottenness in the name of either charity or phi- 
losophy. What has he to do with either? He is paid to 
execute.” 

The Parkhurst idea is taking hold of the churches in 
New York City in a manner to give them new power. His 
meeting in the Eighteenth Street Methodist Church on a 
Thursday evening packed the church, the street in front, 
and the vestry room, like one of the old Moody and Sankey 
gatherings. Where this can be done in one church the 
others will soon follow. The City Vigilance League is or- 
ganizing politically, with local committees in each assem- 
bly district and election district, after the form of the 
Tammany General Committee and Republican county 
committees. The word is getting around among the 
women of all sects and conditions, ‘‘ the women beat Breck- 
inridge and the women can beat Tammany.” The move- 
ment develops the elements of a powerful local campaign. 
Property holders in the affected districts rally to it as they 
would to remove a mortgage on their property. We wouid 
not be surprised to see the Parkhurst movement sweep the 
city like an old-fashioned revival or a western cyclone. 





ONE OF THE most hopeful signs of the labor movement 
in this country is the recent strike of the garment makers 
of New York City. The strikers were composed chiefly of 
Polish Jews. They lived and worked under conditions 
and for wages which were a disgrace to the community. 
The encouraging fact in the situation is that, notwith- 
standing the industrial depression, with its thousands of 
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unemployed clamoring for work, these operatives went on 
strike for higher wages and shorter hours. They not only 
succeeded in obtaining their demands, but, as is now gen- 
erally conceded, they broke the back of the sweating sys- 
tem. These operatives have made several feeble attempts at 
striking before, and because they did not succeed they were 
lectured by the newspapers on the futility and wasteful- 
ness of strikes; but, now that they have succeeded, every 
paper is praising them for their courage and good judg- 
ment in striking against the iniquitous sweating system. 
The truth is that their success this time is but the culmi- 
nation of their previous efforts, and it will more than repay 
them financially, as well as socially and morally, for all 
that it has cost. In breaking down the sweating system, 
they have not only permanently improved their own condi- 
tion and that of their comrades forever, but they have con- 
tributed a real improvement to the industrial life of New 
York City; and what is more to the point, this system 
could not have been abolished by any other means. When- 
ever legislation to suppress the sweating system has been 
suggested it has been met on every side by the cry of 
‘*paternalism.” It probably could never have been legis- 
lated out of existence. Nothing could accomplish the re- 
form of ridding the community of this industrial pest but 
a united strike against it by the operatives themselves. 
The strikers are to be congratulated on their efforts, and 
every citizen of New York is indebted to the Jewish gar- 
ment makers for having the moral courage and economic 
sense to strike. 





Gov. McKINLEY was in error when he said in one of 
his speeches in Maine that the Gorman-Crisp tariff law 
had not led to the introduction of a single new industry 
from foreign countries into the United States, nor to 
the employment of a single additional laborer, whose 
consumption would increase the market for American 
products. In the anxiety of the tariff reformers to tax 
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‘‘Juxuries,” they took uncut diamonds from the free list 
and imposed on them a duty of ten per cent, and raised the 
duty on cut diamonds from ten and fifteen to twenty 
and twenty-five percent. The probability of this action 
became known in Europe several months before the actual 
passage of the act, and a syndicate of German, French and 
Belgian diamond cutters made their arrangements then to 
transfer their diamond works to America in order to get 
under the protective operation of the Gorman-Crisp bill. 
Hence, no sooner was the act passed than it was discovered 
that a brand new diamond-cutting establishment, bringing 
with it upward of seventy hands and about $1,500,000 worth 
of uncut diamonds, had moved from its European habitat 
into Brooklyn, not very far from Talmage’s tabernacle. 

The most instructive fact connected with this importa- 
tion of a diamond factory from Europe is that the authors 
of the law had not the least intention when they were 
passing the bill to do anything unconstitutional or useful. 
They had no idea they were going to make two diamonds 
gleam where only one gleamed before. It was furthest 
from their thought to stimulate into being a new Amer- 
ican industry, and hardly ten men in all the Democratic 
majority but would have permitted some discreet but mus- 
cular Englishman to kick them free of damages if they 
could have forseen that ‘‘taxing diamonds” would make 
diamond factories grow. Sacred shade of Richard Cobden! 
Is there a solitary free-trader living who has not sneered a 
sneer worth half a dollar in silver at the extreme absurd- 
ity of making things grow by taxing them! And after 
all this, to see Voorhees, Crisp, Cleveland, Wilson and all 
the little free-trade pugs actually voting protection to a 
new American industry without knowing it, and that to 
one whose product is a luxury—shade of Cobden! go 
back! 





DocToR LYMAN ABBOTT appears to be in a very pessi- 
mistic mood regarding the ‘‘ moral effects of protection.” 
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In avery doleful article he says, ‘‘ The question is pressing 
itself home upon many who have hitherto been protection- 
ists, whether any economic advantage can compensate for 
the moral disadvantages of such a system. They are be- 
ginning to ask themselves, is it not better to be poorer 
and more honest.” He then enumerates all the immorali- 
ties known to politics, as if they were all due to protection, 
and says ‘‘ no possible development of national industries, 
no possible increase of national wealth, no larger wages to 
workingmen, no large dividends to capitalists, can com- 
pensate for such a corruption of personal and public 
morals.”’ 

Surely the Doctor’s digestion must be failing. We 
refuse to attribute to his head, which is usually so level, 
this pessimistic raving. Now, who ‘‘are beginning to ask 
themselves, is it not better to be poorer and more honest”? 
Does Doctor Abbott think ministers would be more moral 
and intelligent if their salaries were reduced? Does he 
know of any class in this country or any country in the 
world whose morality would be improved by increasing 
their poverty? Perish the thought. The suggestion is a 
crime against morality itself. If there were any truth in 
such a notion, we ought to have had the millenium long 
ago, for there is poverty enough in the world to have made 
all the human race angels. Oh, no, Doctor Abbot, people 
cannot be made more honest by being made poorer. 
Wealth, culture and social opportunities are the only real 
fertilizers of ethical character. 

If protection develops national industries, increases 
national wealth, gives larger wages and larger dividends, 
it would more than compensate many times over for the 
immorality of the United States Senate, or the immorali- 
ties of our entire political system, even if they were all 
due to protection, because the higher wages and larger 
national development is the sure road to the elimination 
of these corruptions. They are the very conditions which 
make high social life and personal morality inevitable, and 
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consequently, corrupt legislatures ultimately impossible. 
A willingness to reduce the nation to poverty in order to 
increase its honesty implies an inverted conception of the 
elementary principle of evolutionary sociology. Give us 
national prosperity and high wages, and nothing can pre- 
vent ethical advance. The enforced idleness of the last 
two years, brought about by the so-called moral antagonism 
to protection, is probably the cause of more immorality, 
through the creation of a large class of permanent beggars, 
tramps and criminals, than has resulted from protection 
during our whole history. 


THE WAR of the Japanese against the Chinese in 
Korea is proceeding without any clear exposition from 
either side of what either party in fighting for—except to 
whip the other. It is a test of the question whether 
Japan’s recent method of taking on European civilization 
by short cuts, and, as it were, on the half shell, is a success 
in real life. If it is, then the war is likely to prove a sup- 
planter of Mongolian, and an introducer of Caucasian 
civilization, throughout Eastern Asia. Such victories as 
that of the Japanese in the considerable engagement at 
Ping Yan will be interpreted as triumphs of European 
over Asiatic methods. Fully half as many men were 
killed and captured by the Japanese victors as were placed 
hors du combat by Gen. Grant in the first decisive fight of 
our war at Fort Donalson. Battles involving very much 
larger numbers may follow, but probably none which will 
furnish a more correct index to the relative merits of 
Chinese and Japanese methods. The Chinese army is in 
its organization little more than a municipal police, 
extemporized into an army. In each province the army 
does the police work. When it was being forwarded to 
Korea, the comment was made that large portions of it 
were armed only with bows and arrows. The Japanese 
are of identical stock with the pure Chinese as they were 
prior to the Tartar invasions and Mongol ascendency. If, 
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therefore, the Japanese shall push their success to the utter- 
most, it will greatly weaken the faith of the Chinese in their 
Mongol rulers. Of the two races it is the original Chinese 
which supply the manual dexterity, industrial diligence 
and hand-labor skill which have constituted Chinese agri- 
culture and manufactures into an old and nearly stationary 
but highly expert cult, which marks everything done by 
the Chinese and Japanese with its easily recognizable 
qualities. Toward all this their Mongol rulers have con- 
tributed only a rude form of Tartar or Slavic energy which 
overlays the ingenious industry of the people with a less 
cultured deposit of conquering ruthlessness, somewhat like 
that by which the cultivated civilization of Byzantium fell 
under the merely brutal domination of the Turks. In the 
present contest, the advances toward European and Ameri- 
can civilization which have so rapidly been taken on by 
that portion of the original Chinese race which in Japan 
has remained exempt from Mongol rule, will bring the 
pure Chinese to the front as the superiors of their Tartar 
conquerors. Hence there will be in the Chinese race an 
element of sympathy with this demonstration of the 
superiority of their Japanese kinsmen over their desert- 
bred rulers of a few centuries past, which may develop the 
most dangerous consequences to the reigning Chinese 
dynasty. The descendants of the old Chinese rulers of 
the pure blood are known, and have for generations been 
under the surveillance of the reigning house. Anything 
like an overwhelming catastrophe to the Mongol power at 
Peking will in any event greatly increase the very mod- 
erate respect felt for European ideas in both empires. 
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Cream of the Magazines. 


Under this head we only call attention to the articles, in 
the current magazines, on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 


BANKING—WMortgage Banking in Russia, by D. M. Fred- 
ericksen, in Annals of the American Academy for September. 
The system of loaning bank deposits (as well as bank 
capital) on land in Russia seems to result in a very great 
sum (5,647,740,000 roubles) being loaned on land at the 
low rate of 5 per cent, seldom exceeding 5%, and for terms 
often of from thirty-four to thirty-seven years, foreclosable 
after two months of default in paying interest. How the 
depositors are secured, and whether their demands are 
payable, as in western banks, on demand, is not clear. 
They seem, however, to receive bonds of the mortgage 
bank for their loans, redeemable at the end of long periods 
corresponding essentially to the loans. 





BIMETALLISM—Declaration of the Bimetallist Members of 
the German Silver Commission, by Drs. Arendt, Von Kardoff- 
Wabnitz, Leuschner, Von Schalska and Wiilfing, trans- 
lated by E. Benjamin Andrews, in The Review of Reviews 
for September. This document embodies in compact form 
the best that can be said in favor of trying to arrive at the 
universal free coinage of silver at fifteen and a half to 
one by international agreement. It makes the important 
assertion that ‘‘counterfeit full legal tender silver coins 
may be circulated indistinguishable from those struck at 
public mints, a process, at the present low gold price of 
silver, affording counterfeiters enormous profits. It is 
known that vast counterfeit issues are in circulation in 
other countries.” 

How can this be known if the counterfeit issues and 
the government issues are indistinguishable. If this asser- 
tion be true, it would seem that ‘‘ private enterprise ’’ would 
soon put all countries on the silver basis. 
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This document also assumes that the failure to admit 
silver to free coinage is what causes prices to fall, not- 
withstanding it is officially reported by our Director of the 
Mint that the world has coined some $1,300,000,000 in 
silver within fifteen years, and hence that the volume of 
coined silver has undergone actual and enormous infla- 
tion during the period in which silver coinage has been 
restricted to governments and to silver-basis countries. 
Hence no economic basis exists for attributing falling 
prices to silver. Silver having been excessively coined, 
prices ought to have been rising for fifteen years past. 

Moreover, if all nations could, by compact and free 
coinage, lift silver to par, then one leading nation like 
France, Germany or the United States would profit more 
by undertaking the job alone. For if coining all that is 
brought will raise silver to par when done by ten nations, 
it will have the same effect when done by one. But if it 
is like pumping out the sea, then ten can get no nearer 
than one to the desired result. 

City GOVERNMENT.—New York City and the State, by 
A. C. Bernheim, in Political Science Quarterly for September. 
Mr. Bernheim applies the term ‘‘interference’”’ to legisla- 
tion by the state of New York relative to the city of New 
York, very much as Gov. Flower recently vetoed the 
appropriation by the legislature for paying the expenses 
of the Lexow investigation as an unwarrantable ‘ inter- 
ference” by the State with the affairs of the city. There 
is no principle upon which New York City can be held less 
entitled to the services of the State government than Esopus 
or Scarsdale. The writer also errs (p. 389) in saying, con- 
cerning the threatened conflict between the Fernando 
Wood police and the metropolitan police in 1853-4, ‘‘the 
result was a bloody conflict between the two factions.” 
Such a conflict was threatened, but was avoided by being 
converted into a lawsuit. The writer believes in separat- 
ing the city government from State and national politics, 
but believes the governor, either with the legislature or 
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the courts, should have the power to remove the city’s 
officials. He does not, however, favor the proposed 
amendment of the constitution permitting the city to veto 
any legislative act relating to city matters passed by the 
State legislature. 


CRIME.—Camorra, Maffia, and Brigandage, by S. Mer- 
lino (Naples, Italy), in Political Science Quarterly for Sep- 
tember. This isin a sociological point of view the most 
interesting and valuable article which has appeared in any 
of our periodicals for many aday. It shows how, in the 
absence of a strongly developed system of government by 
the state, mankind, as if hungering irresistibly for more 
social order and control, extemporizes, irresistibly, gov- 
ernments of its own, in the form of robber associations, 
pays tribute to them, fights and surrenders life and liberty 
for them, and brings them into rivalry in power with the 
enfeebled state. This is what the brigands of Italy have 
done in the Camorra and Maffia, what the thieves of New 
York have done in the Tammany society, what the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers have done in their moonshiners and 
vendettas, and what the police of New York have done in 
their system of bribery. It is interesting to note that the 
principles which underlie social crime range themselves 
under law of a certain minor sort, which is well worth the 
study of all those who suppose there is a law for killing 
game in October, but none for breach of the game laws in 
August. Prof. Merlino’s article is directly in line with the 
researches of all who are sincerely trying to arrive at the 
law that governs all manifestations of lawlessness—the 
Archon that presides over anarchy. 

CRUDITY AND ANARCHY.—Chicago’s Message to Uncle 
Sam, by Prof. Frank Parsons, and A Review of the Chicago 
Strike of ’94, by W. R. Harte, in 7he Arena for September. 
The Arena, in these as in all its social articles, struggles 
with a certain qualified success to reduce intellectual cru- 
dity to an exact science, and social discord to a law of 
evolution. If it fails in its rather-brilliant effort, the result 
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will be due more to lack of coherency, and of truth, in its 
materials, than to any want of recklessness in their hand- 
ling. 


FREE TRADE.—Present Industrial Problems in the Light 
of History, by Edward Atkinson, in The Forum. Mr. Atkin- 
son makes the mistake concerning the recently enacted 
Gorman-Crisp tariff of saying, ‘‘ The barriers which have 
separated the different groups of the English-speaking 
people are about to be thrown down. We shall all soon 
be reunited in the bonds of mutual service. We are the 
complement of each other, the one branch producing in 
abundance what the other lacks.’’ No statement could be 
more false. Every dollar’s worth of product either country 
has ever sent to the other or ever will send displaces a 
dollar’s worth of the same product which the other is try- 
ing to produce. In every pennyworth of the products of 
either we are competitive, and in not one dime’s worth are 
we the complements of each other. And Mr. Edward 
Atkinson knows this to be the fact. 


IMMIGRATION.—Assimilation of Nattonalitics in the 
‘nited States, by R. Mayo-Smith, in Political Science Quar- 
terly for September. Prof. Smith holds (p. 428) that 
‘*the optimistic view that the mere mixture of races and 
peoples will of itself produce a superior type, has no scien- 
tific basis in anthropolégy and ethnology. Everything 
depends upon the way in which the mixture is brought 
about and the elements which are involved.”” Prof. Smith 
cites Sicily as a case of marked admixture of nationalities, 
yet one of the most unhappy countriesin the world. Prof. 
Smith takes a large contract on his hands if he undertakes 
to argue that the ‘‘ breeding in and in”’ of one race, type, 
family or people with itself tends to promote a civilization 
as vigorous as the intermixture of the higher races with 
each other. The opposite doctrine is as nearly established 
as any proposition in either ethnology or biology. Even 
horsemen and bird-fanciers know it. 
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MONOPOLIES.—Capttalistic Monopolies and Their Rela- 
tion to the State, by J. W. Jenks, in Political Science Quar- 
terly for September. Prof. Jenks defines ‘‘ national 
monopolies ”’ (p. 487) as ‘‘ all those industries that, after the 
plant is established, give a more than proportional product 
for every increase of capital.’’ He says this definition is 
‘‘generally understood.’”’ On the contrary, we should find 
it hard to think that the question whether an ‘‘ industry” 
is a monopoly or not depends on the rate of profit it can 
make on new increments of capital. We should say that 
the higher the rate of profit an enterprise could make on 
every new increment of capital, the more brief would be 
its duration asa monopoly. Prof. Jenks discusses the petro- 
leum, whiskey and sugar monopolies with not a little 
research and familiarity. 

POVERTY.— The Significance of Modern Poverty, by W. 
H. Mallock, in North American Review for September. Mr. 
Mallock argues against upsetting the existing order of 
industry, because eleven-twelfths of the members of society 
get all they need under it by industry, and a large propor- 
tion of the remainder are relieved of actual suffering by 
the natural outcome of human sympathy. There are two 
questions lying deeper, which Mallock may some time 
reach, viz., whether all the causes of pleasure and pain 
are not relative, and therefore essentially equal, as to all; 
e.g., Whether a man in good health without food or good 
clothing suffers more than a man in like health who for 
the first time cannot pay his note, and whether therefore 
every human condition does not subject its owner to a 
degree of happiness and of suffering essentially propor- 
tionate to the acuteness of his nervous sensibility. If so, 
then the energies of society should be directed to the 
relief, not so much of those who have the least wealth as 
of those who have the most nerves. 

PROFITS AND INCREASE.—New Wealth; A Study of the 
Source of Income, by Wm. Smart (of Glasgow), in Political 
Science Quarterly for September. Prof. Smart differs from 
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previous searchers for the original fountain of wealth 
chiefly in substituting the term ‘‘old wealth” for the 
‘*productive wealth” or ‘‘ fixed capital” or ‘‘ plant” of 
later writers, and ‘‘new wealth” for the ‘‘ consumption 
goods,” consumable wealth or circulating capital of earlier 
writers. The article is metaphysical, lacks clearness, does 
not invigorate its verbal subtleties with: appeals from 
cloudy conundrums to the mills, the mines and the mar- 
kets, and cannot be said to advance economic doctrine 
from the point where it finds it. 


RACING.— Tendencies of the Turf, by C. H. Crandall, 
in North American Review for September. Racing, Mr. 
Crandall says, is the chief of American sports, and trotting 
is more humane than running, as a running horse is 
goaded to the utmost, while trotters must be encouraged 
more gently or they break their gait and lose. 


SCHOOLS OF LABOR.—Relation of Labor Organizations 
to the American Boy and to Trade Instruction, by Edward W. 
Bemis (University of Chicago), in Annals of the American 
Academy for July. Prof. Bemis discusses exhaustively the 
diminishing hostility of trade unions to the education of 
new men (youth) in their calling, whether by apprentice- 
ships or by trade schools. He indicates that the latter are 
now indispensable to the highest success of the artisans of 
this country in industrial competition with those of other 
countries in all the finer manufactures. This is certainly 
true, and our entire American civilization has the deepest 
interest in the rapid evolution of the greatest number and 
highest order of trade schools. 


_ S§STATE GOVERNMENT.—American Administrative Law, 
by ERNST FREUND, in Political Science Quarterly for Sep- 
tember. Mr. Freund points out that the election of the 
various State officers (in New York) on separate tickets 
severs that relation of command in the governor, and 
obedience in the subordinate State officer, which is essen- 
tial to a harmonious administration on questions of 
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expediency. It is seriously to be questioned also whether 
some much more simple mode of taking legal questions 
from the inferior to the higher judges would not prevent 
our courts from sinking, as they have so largely done, into 
mere vehicles for dispensing judicial caprice as a substi- 
tute for law. 


STRIKES.—Strikes from an Economic Standpoint, by E. 
D. McCreary in American Journal of Politics for September, 
and The Functions of Government, by Albert E. Denslow, in 
the same. Both these articles in estimating the cost of 
strikes repeat the expression, or argument, of Carey, ‘‘labor 
capacity unless sold on the instant of its production perishes 
for ever. It cannot be stored,’’etc. This is not quite true. 
The conservation of labor capacity, by not working at 
certain times and under certain circumstances, may be of 
more value to the worker and to society than either the 
product or the wages which would come of the labor. The 
storing of a certain part of labor capacity, by working with 
a certain reserve of energy, not drawn upon by toil, is 
essential to good spirits, good temper, good luck, good 
manners, good thinking, good judgment, good habits and 
a good outcome to life itself. Hence the best workers are 
good resters. The best-paid workers are good strikers. 
The coolest heads are not those which are most incessantly 
drained of their vigor by toil. The ablest financiers hold 
their chairs down with great persistency. Hence the 
question whether a strike is a net loss, to the striker, by 
the wages he would earn if employed, depends partly on 
the use he makes of his time while on strike, and partly 
on the effect his strike may have on subsequent prices of 
commodities and rates of wages. Strikes are not all cost. 
There is a deal of seed-sowing in them. 
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Among the Books. 


Social Evolution. By BENJAMIN KIDD. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1894. 348 pp., 8vo. Price $1.75. 

The -writer of this work is impressed by a series of 
convictions, partly philosophic, partly religious and partly 
economic, which may be summed up somewhat as follows: 

First. The theory of evolution as an explanation of the 
existing order of the universe, has won its fight against 
the theory of teleological causes or supernatural gen- 
esis. It is an integral part of this theory of evolution that 
the perpetuity and preservation of species shall be carried 
on by the fit, and that the unfit shall get out of their way 
for that purpose. This resolves the universal cosmic 
order, whether biological or social, into a fundamental 
system of inequality or aristocracy, viz., into the two 
orders of those who ‘‘have”’ and those who ‘‘have not” 
the essentials to success, or the fitness to survive and 
propagate. Hence in all the past it has been true (p. 37) 
that ‘‘if all the individuals of every generation in any 
species were allowed to equally propagate their kind, the 
average of each generation would continually tend to fall 
below the average of the generation which preceded it and 
a process of slow but steady degeneration would ensue.” 
This grafts Darwinism upon Malthusianism and makes the 
denial of the privilege of propagation to the less fit, the 
reason why the race has improved. 

Extending this theory of evolution to sociology, it 
implies that it is only through the continued elimination 
of the less profitable workers by the more profitable, that 
the upward march of the race in economic industry and 
social humanity can be assured in perpetuity. In this part 
of Mr. Kidd’s work we seem to see the doctrine of evolu- 
tion invoked as a decree of science competent to declare 
that the socialist demand that ‘‘all shall be made fit” is 
ruled out as impossible. 

Second. Simultaneously with this law of material evo- 
lution there has been developing through man’s ethical 
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and religious nature a growth of altruism and of apprecia- 
tion of man’s essential equality in value as an immortal 
being, of which doctrine of human equality, or brotherhood 
in the sight of God, Christianity is the most fervid expres- 
sion. This spirit of persistent altruism has given rise, in 
the past, to a demand for equal political rights, which, 
when first demanded, it was assumed would lead to an 
essential equality in social opportunities among all the 
members of any community whose units were left free to 
struggle with each other in social rivalry. (Laissez faire.) 
This assumption having proven delusive, it is found that, 
in addition to equal political opportunities, the community 
at large must now proceed to guarantee equal industrial, 
social and intellectual opportunities, 7. ¢., must make all 
equally competent, expert and successful. [It is further 
possible that in the wake of this demand for equal indus- 
trial opportunities, if it fail to bring about a condition of 
equality in enjoyments, there will follow a still more 
radical demand for essential equality in achievements, 
careers, rewards and pleasures, among all the units of 
society, since this, after all, is the only consummation 
capable of satisfying the indiscriminate greed of altruism 
for the happiness of others. ] 

Third. That social evolution has been the result more 
of ethical and religious impulse than of intellectual culture ; 
has proceeded more through the determinations of the 
poor, ignorant and religious than through the steering of 
the rich, cultured and scientific, or philosophic, by whom 
indeed the major part of all progressive movements have 
been opposed until they have actually gone into effect. 
The book closes with a somewhat opportunist and English 
survey of the benefits of the mode in which European 
races are taking charge of tropical peoples in India, 
Argentine and Egypt, and the mode in which tropical 
races who are not so fortunate as to be thus taken care of 
by English, French or German rulers are running behind 
in South and Central America, Hayti, San Domingo and 
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elsewhere. Altogether the congruity between the three 
portions of the work is not very clear. The first third 
seems to be devoted to proving that socialism is irrational 
and must fail because it contradicts the doctrine of natural 
selection, whereby the continued evolution of the race, and 
its progress toward higher conditions, are inseparably 
ound up in the crucial elimination of the unfit, whereas 
socialism demands that the unfit also shall survive. The 
second third of the work identifies the socialist aim with 
the ethical and religious nature of man, and attributes to 
the latter an effective persistency of endeavor which has 
heretofore been, and must hereafter be, the key to all 
social progress and achievement. The final third seems 
pitched on a lower key, and even descends to the ‘‘ small 
beer” of assuming that what England is doing in Egypt, 
India and Argentine (pages 318-325) forms the furthest 
continuation, in sight, of the route over which the progress 
of the race lies, and that British free trade as exemplified 
in modern India forms an excellent illustration of modern 
altruism. 

Upon this summary of Mr. Kidd’s ‘‘swordsmanship,” 
so to speak, in fencing with the various intellectual adver- 
saries whom he calls up, it is evident that unless our own 
estimate is greatly at fault, he has fought out none of his 
thrusts to the finish. 

Whether the law of evolution or the theory of special 
providence has most in it to sustain the socialist complaint 
against the existing ascendency and dominance of capital 
in society, is not made clear by Mr. Kidd’s brilliant and 
readable essay. Whether there has been any actual exclu- 
sion of the unsuccessful classes from their full share in the 
propagation of the human race, and whether their progeny 
has been as a rule inferior to that of the successful classes, 
is a point incapable at present of being set at rest. Mr. 
Kidd’s determination to regard the ‘‘ persistency of relig- 
ions’ as being a part of the system of evolution itself, 
and in its relation to sociology the most influential part, is 
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of doubtful congruity, since the thing he means by relig- 
ions is merely a series of humanly originating myths and 
notions, while the thing meant by the really religious per- 
son is a series of divinely revealed truths which utterly 
decline to be incorporated into any system of merely 
human accretions of ideas. 

Mr. Kidd’s work has been assumed by some to be an 
attack upon socialism from the standpoint of evolutionary 
science. That it is not so will be evident to all who per- 
ceive that it concedes zx toto the socialists’ complaint against 
the justice of the existing ascendency of capital in society, 
and differs from Marx and Engels only in predicting that 
the proletariat is to take possession of the world’s produc- 
tive wealth by gradual and peaceful means instead of by a 
violent revolution. 

In no sentence of Mr. Kidd’s work does he exhibit the 
qualities of a social economist. Like the socialists, he 
divides mankind into the ‘‘ haves” and ‘‘ have nots,” instead 
of, like the economist, into ‘‘owners”’ and ‘‘earners,” or 
‘“‘trustees” and ‘‘users.”. He does not point out that out 
of the concentrations of capital grows the rise in wages, 
and out of equality in the diffusion of productive wealth, 
as among Tartars, Caribs and Bushmen, grows the abolition 
of wealth itself, and the enslavement of men. He 
nowhere discovers that equality and abundance in the 
enjoyment of consumable wealth increase as fewer and 
fewer of the population are in control of productive capital ; 
that the wage rate only rises to a point which renders 
famine impossible, and a comfortable existence reasonably 
secure, even to the intemperate, the criminal and the 
incompetent classes, in those countries where seventy per 
cent of the productive wealth is owned by nine per cent of 
the people and twenty per cent of it is in the hands of mill- 
ionaires. It may be that Mr. Kidd stands excused by the 
fact that the works which treat satisfactorily the recently 
mooted topic of alleged social injustice in the distribu- 
tion of wealth are few and late and have not had a wide 
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circulation in England. But they are accessible, and had 
Mr. Kidd met with them he need not have written. 

Mr. Kidd’s utmost stretch of insight consists in attrib- 
uting those modern conditions of labor which (p. 239) 
really ‘‘ bring all the people into the rivalry of life on con- 
ditions of equality,” to ‘‘ that great fund of altruistic feel- 
ing which, gradually saturating our entire social life, has 
slowly undermined the position of the power-holding 
classes." He does not perceive that this ‘‘ great fund of 
altruistic feeling’’ itself dates from the moment when 
each person who entertains it is furnished with more 
means than he knows how to consume, and when he is 
compelled, therefore, to look around for some means, profit- 
able to himself, of investing his surplus so as to increase the 
means of consumption of others. He does not perceive 
that out of this continual investment of means which we 
can produce but cannot ourselves consume, grows the 
economic law that all investments of productive wealth 
consist in the application of surplus means of producers to 
effect a more general, speedy and easy enjoyment of con- 
sumable wealth by others. If he perceived this he would 
see that the community would no more be enriched by 
having productive wealth equally distributed among all its 
members, than by having all locomotive engines and ships 
broken up so that each member of the community could 
have a useless hunk of iron or wood to carry around in his 
pocket. 

For lack of sound economic training on the feebly- 
grasped question of the distribution of wealth, Mr. Kidd 
foolishly assumes throughout his work the justice of the 
socialist’s and communist’s complaint against the order of 
society in which capital and labor are co-workers. He 
might as well have assumed the injustice of the relation of 
author and reader, teacher and pupil, seller and buyer, or 
any other relation of commerce. If he could but grasp the 
fact that all productive wealth is in social use, doing its 
best hourly to make consumable wealth or actual enjoyment 
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a little more accessible than it would otherwise be to 
some human being, he would no more think of complain- 
ing that productive wealth had too much power than of 
complaining that the good Samaritan was able to lift up 
the poor man who had fallen among thieves so that he 
could ride to the inn where food and wine awaited him. 
Had Mr. Kidd proceeded so far in his analysis of society 
he might even perceive that the depth and-breadth of the 
altruistic feeling in which he finds the spur to modern 
progress is itself a product of the much-abhorred parent 
with which it is assumed to be at war, viz., capitalist 
production. 

Looking Within. The Misleading Tendencies of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward’’ made manifest. By J. W. RoBerTs. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1893. pp. 279. 

This is an imitation of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” but 
with a reverse result. Like Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Roberts 
goes to sleep and dreams, and sees what never happened. 
In his dream everything went the reverse of what occurred 
in Mr. Bellamy’s dream. He saw the Bellamy regime in 
operation, to the disadvantage of everybody. After several 
naps, he woke up and saw the old regime (the present) re- 
stored. Although it is the opposite of Bellamy’s, and if it 
could have any influence, would be somewhat of an antidote 
to ‘‘ Looking Backward,” it is of the same unscientific 
and irrational character. 

Men of Achievement — Statesmen. By NOAH BROOKS. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 347. 

Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Benton, Seward, Chase, Lin- 
coln, Sumner, Tilden, Blaine, Garfield, Cleveland are here 
served up, in brief and generally fair and well-written com- 
pendium. Four Democrats and eight Republicans. The 
omission of Jackson, Polk, Jefferson Davis and Floyd, 
Robt. J. Walker, Cass, Van Buren, Douglass Cobb, Yancey, 
Buchanan and John C. Breckinridge shows that the book, 
while it aims to be non-partisan, is hardly comprehensive as 
tothe Democraticparty. Theabsence of Stanton, Fremont, 
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Butler, Roscoe Conkling, Thaddeus Stevens, Judge Kelley, 
Henry Wilson, Senator Morrill, shows also how swiftly 
oblivion comes upon the men of achievement of the Re- 
publican party. The assumption of the compiler seems to 
be that we need a schoolbook in which Tilden, the rich 
railroad wrecker, and Cleveland, the coarsest consecrated 
Chadband that ever obtruded his selfish rotundity into 
American politics, shall appear as in the line of regular 
succession of intellectual American statesmen. We fear 
this is too much like introducing Pope Joan among the 
authentic popes merely because she littered in the streets 
of Rome too publicly to be omitted. Public opinion will 
more and more tend to regard the ‘‘ passing of Cleveland’”’ 
before the American people as an event which, like the 
drunkenness of Noah, had best be veiled altogether. When 
the careers and qualities of the statesmen who preceded the 
hiatus or vacuum known as Cleveland have been exhausted, 
and it seems necessary to discuss Mr. Cleveland’s relation 
to any of the particulars which make a statesman, let it be 
done with that fine brevity which marks in the histories of 
Ireland the chapter on snakes, viz., ‘‘Ireland is without 
snakes.” 








